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What Are Good Teachers Like? 


FRANCIS V. RUMMELL 
In School Life 


LIKED her because her voice 


Upigwas so soft, I guess,” Jack said. 


| iven on bad days she never hol- 

[Blered at us.” 
® It was in Morgantown, West Vir- 
“Bginia, and Jack Kern was talking 
Pibout Ruth Myers, who had taught 
pphim in the first grade. Jack had 
Bbrought two other ninth-graders 
“Biong, and it was perfectly clear 
Pethat Ruth Myers, now teaching 
Wiheir little brothers and sisters, re- 
mained one of their favorite people. 
» Ruth Myers and other gifted 
/ ieachers I have visited the past sev- 
etal months were selected by their 
sate and local administrators as 
‘distinguished examples of the best 
ptofessional talent in the nation’s 

rooms today.” 

In Spokane, in 1909, a young 
woman just out of normal school 
lurned down an offer of $20 a 
month to teach in a rural school 
ind took a job singing in a night- 
lub, Thirty years later, Tolosa 

ke, third-grade teacher in the 
Moines’ Perkins School, was 
invited back to Spokane to assist 
in conducting a workshop in the 
ocial studies. It must have taken 
age to give up $75 a week as 
artiste extraordinaire” —"‘plus sup- 
» as Miss Cooke always added 
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Francis V. Rummell is Specialist for 
Service to Organizations, U. S. 
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—to take a job which, in 1910, 
paid her $360 a year. 

Tolosa Cooke went to Des 
Moines and has taught there ever 
since. She was to spend her life 
literally bringing the talents of 
children to the surface. Rhythmic 
body movements, songs “made up,” 
experience revealed through paint- 
ings and plays, verses well or clum- 
sily turned—these and other free- 
doms to show independence of 
thought and action have been the 
avenues down which her children 
travel. For she sees that their 
mode of expression is an open in- 
dex for her to consult in studying 
their needs and potentialities and in 
guiding them to selfdiscipline and 
selfrealization. 

Walter Trott, director of elemen- 
tary education in Des Moines, went 
to see Tolosa Cooke’s third-graders 
put on an original opera, “The 
Elves and the Shoemaker.” The 
pupils had written the music and 
words for the songs, but in every 
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performance the children played 
different parts and there were no 
set speeches. Each child simply 
created as he went along. Contrast 
this sort of genuinely creative work 
with the old drudgery of nerve- 
racking rehearsals and frightened 
performers. 

Miss Cooke once was given the 
formidable responsibility of help- 
ing to revise the courses of study 
in the elementary schools of Des 
Moines. She says of this curri- 
culum experience, “It was challeng- 
ing but I think I pined the whole 
time for teaching. After six years, 
I fled back to my eight- and nine- 
year-olds.” 


Ir SOUNDED IN CHARACTER 


Prior to the recent survey of 
education in Washington state, 
Dorothy Massie served as chairman 
of the committee to develop a guide 
for the teaching of science through- 
out the state. It is not surprising 
that one suggestion in the guide is 
this: If teachers don’t have the 
proper equipment, they can per- 
haps make it themselves. 

Her own laboratories in the Mt. 
Baker High School—a school of 
about 450—are literally stocked 
with equipment made by her stu- 
dents: a six-foot model of an air- 
plane control linkage demonstrator, 
a 14-inch model of an eye, an 
electric furnace for firing pottery, 
an incubator with a thermostat, a 
superheterodyne radio set, and a 
wind tunnel. 

“Nobody ever got anything 
done,” Miss Massie says, “when a 

























whole class of 30 or 40 studgife, bu 
had to huddle around six migme + 
scopes. So we just decided to pho) 
gtaph the slide under the midi 
scope and with an opaque proj 
tor throw the photomicrograph § 
the screen. Then everybody coi 
se.” 
During the war, when Doro 
Massie felt the terrible necessity § 
teaching her boys something th 
could use immediately in the sen 
ice, she learned the Morse Cosi, P# 
and practiced with them to get th jgood Ic 
up to 10 words a second; six wey 4 Dé 
required for service. She set outif ¥45 90 
learn radio by doing extensive | saved f 
brary research, by talking with po} !onging 
lice radio experts, and by tk livestoc 
a night radio course. To lean} * bec 
aeronautics she again did a pm} ideas. 
digious amount of research. Radi Dah 
and aeronautics, both warbom} Ul @ 
courses, are in the school to stay. | ey t¢ 
Some four or five nights a week} Ver4s' 
students come regularly to he instead 
home—for advanced study i throug 
aeronautics, for choir practice, for by the 
a ride in her car to some lod that &° 
doings, or for their regular Christian bring 
Endeavor meeting. “I’ve nevey™ the 
lived any place,” she said, “where source: 
there was a regular resident pastor. well fe 
It just seemed natural for me to purebr 
fill in.” uals 
Only a few times has Dorothy boys s 
Massie ever complained about {Pins 
teaching. Once when a better-pay- ind th 
ing position offered itself, she was inothe 
mailed a contract with a no-danc To 
ing clause. “I didn’t even answef oly 
the letter that came with it,” she ng 
said. “I’ve never danced in my} ~ 
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life, but imagine anyone’s telling 


studey , 9 

, mig me I can a 

> pho Miss Massie’s present salary is 
mich $3,400. 

Proje 

aph MONEY ALONE Won’T MEASURE 


| When Bob Dahle came to Fer- 
ron, Utah, to teach vocational ag- 
riculture 15 years ago, the country 
thd two ways of making a rather 
{thin living: coal mining and farm- 
- Coping, particularly cattle raising. One 
t the 200d look at the livestock situation 
x weg and Dahle launched a crusade. It 
out if Was not until he rather spectacularly 
ive jp saved from certain death a cow be- 
th pp longing to the local president of the 
taking livestock association that the farm- 
lean tS became receptive to his scientific 
pr ideas. 
Radi Dahle said, in effect: “You sell 
sh FU cattle in lots in the fall, when 
stay, | they're six months old. Maybe they 
wee | vetage out to $50 apiece. Imagine, 
he | instead, feeding those calves 
, jg] through the winter and selling them 
for} 5y the pound in the spring. A calf 
load {that goes for $50 in the fall would 
stian ting at least four times that much 
ever {2 the spring. And since our rfe- 
here} SOurces are limited, we might as 
stor, | Well feed the best. Let’s start some 
e to} purebreds.”” 
His Future Farmers of America 
othy boys startled the whole county by 
bout |Paying $1000 for a purebred bull 
pay: and then in a few years they bought 
was} other. His boys were with him. 
snc-| 0 the farmers’ protests that the 
wer| Sil was too poor to raise hay to 
she| feed during the winter, Dahle said: 


- "This soil can be treated.” He 
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took his FFA boys out to a farm 
where they put in a 25-foot square 
of alfalfa together with about 15 
pounds of phosphate—the first fer- 
tilizer ever to be used in Emery 
County. Then, when the alfalfa 
had shot up, hardy, tall, dark green 


stalks spelling out the word 
D-A-H-L-E rose stoutly above 
scrubby pale green stalks. There 


wasn’t enough phosphate in all 
Utah then to supply the demand. 

Dahle’s story is the story of an 
entire community. Bob Dahle’s 
Future Farmers have captured a 
parcel of so many state and nation- 
al prizes at livestock shows that 
they cannot be enumerated. One 
FFA boy got his start when, as a 
sophomore, in 1937, he exhibited a 
high choice steer. Now 27 years 
old, he has made $75,000 on his 
choice Herefords. 

Fruit growing in Emery County 
had never amounted to much be- 
fore Dahle taught his boys and in 
turn the farmers how to overcome 
the deficiencies of the soil and the 
shortage of water and what air 
drainage, pruning, and plant prop- 
agation could do. Today Emery 
County ships apples to coal camps 
and coal centers. Last year Claud 
Funk, who studied fruit raising 
from Dahle about six years ago, 
turned down an offer of $10,000 
for his five-acre apricot orchard 
and home. 

Dahle, who now receives $5010 
a year, was one of four teachers in 
the United States to receive the de- 
gree of American Farmer in 1946. 

Clifford J. Campbell, 42-year-old 
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director of Chicago’s Dunbar Trade 
School, put himself through college 
by cooking in hotels, by redcap- 
ping, and by working as a sleep- 
ing-car porter. 

In 1942 when Campbell became 
director of Dunbar, he inherited, 
he says, ‘‘a building and a bad 
name.” Officially, Dunbar was an 
elementary school; unofficially, it 
was the bogey held over the heads 
of problem children and slow learn- 
ers in every school in the com- 
munity. 

Today Dunbar stands as a mon- 
ument to Campbell’s talents in ad- 
ministration. He brought in a new 
faculty, reorganized the curriculum, 
and polished up the Dunbar name. 
Four years ago the school had 125 
pupils; today it has over 1650. 
Eighth-graders from all over Chi- 
cago now apply for admission; 
only the top 15 percent can be ac- 
cepted. 

Campbell, now receiving an an- 
nual salary of $6550, is proud of 
the record Dunbar has achieved in 
the field of intercultural relations; 
about 50 percent of his faculty are 
white teachers. They share his 
greatest enthusiasm: the record his 
young people make when they 
graduate from Dunbar as skilled 
craftsmen. ‘‘Every single one of our 
graduates is ready to step into a 
skilled job,” he says. “We try to 


turn out socially adjusted, compe- 
tent graduates who can handle a 
complete job—from making a job 
lay-out and estimating costs, to per- 
forming the necessary skills.” 

The varied achievements of Dun- 
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bar students reflect Campbell’s ow, 
philosophy that the trade school 
should educate the head and th 
heart as well as the hand. Withip 
the past few years, students have 
achieved city, regional, and stat 
distinction in oratory, music, paint. 
ing, design, and citizenship. 


How Goop TEACHERS ARE Map: 


Calling the roll of teachers who 
are doing distinguished and un 
assuming work would be a happily 
impossible task. Wherever good 
teachers are, their work speaks for 
itself. Dr. Paul Witty has said, 
“Conclusive criterions (relating to 
the characteristics of a good teach- 
er) are hard to determine. But the 
best material on the question comes 
from the classrooms of our best 
teachers all over the land.” 

I am going to be bold enough to 
settle for a few generalizations 
about the teachers interviewed. 

First, professionally alert, they 
are nat sitting out the teacher crisis 
on remote little islands of selfcon- 
tainment. All of them see teach- 
ing as the way to make a rich life, 
if barely a living. Whatever they 
doubt, it is never the importance of 
their work. Their most common 
complaint is pupil load. Of course 
teachers—and especially good teach- 
ers—are frustrated whenever they 
aren't able to pitch in and do an 
honest teaching job; but more im- 
portant, they suffer in seeing theit 
children neglected. 

My second generalization: these 
teachers have plenty of convictions 
about their profession. They are 
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WHAT ARE GOOD 


bent on doing what they can to 
help improve standards from the 
inside out; they are active in pro- 
fessional workshops and in a varie- 
ty of research and community proj- 
ects important to educational prog- 


-} ress. They ate impatient with the 


mores of a profession that perpetu- 
ates, in its own ranks, such tra- 
ditions as: “‘the higher the grade, 
the greater the professional pres- 
tige” and consequently the salary 
of the teacher and, ‘“‘the farther 
away from the child, the greater 
the professional salary.” 
Third—and this generalization 
may be surprising until we think it 
through—these teachers had noth- 
ing whatever to say about taboos on 
personal liberty; everyone of them 
was enthusiastic about his com- 
munity. In more than half the 
ities I visited, administrators as 
well as townspeople asked quite 
spontaneously whether the Office 
of Education could suggest ways 
they could honor skillful teachers. 
There is surely a strong tie-in 
wong these three factors: (1) 
There is a happy freedom from 
itksome personal restrictions on the 
one hand and there is high-hearted 
community approval on the other. 
(2), The teachers interviewed are 
big-minded, socially at ease, and 
bear no resemblance whatever to 
the wallflowers and generally weak 
teeds too many teachers feel they 
have to be in public. (3) Encour- 
aged to live their own lives in the 
dignity of personal freedom and 
welcomed as leaders in community 
dffaits, these teachers are therefore 
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literally free to do an inspiring job 
with the community's children. 

All the teachers shared to a re- 
markable degree one specific qual- 
ity—artistry in human relations. 
How to measure it in a teaching 
candidate is one thing; observing it 
in action is another. 

These teachers have a zest for the 
dozen-and-one times every day that 
they have to be quick on the intel- 
lectual trigger to keep up with the 
mischievous, the creative, the con- 
tradictory, the nimblewitted. They 
are emotionally alive to catch the 
overtones of social behavior—so 
important with the baffled, the in- 
secure, the hypersensitive, and the 
frustrated. They are zealously dem- 
ocratic in their methods, if we con- 
sider that true democracy is respect 
for the individual. Finally, they 
are humanitarian, or they would 
not care particularly about chil- 
dren’s needs. 

These teachers have a high de- 
gree of sensitivity to children’s 
emotional problems. Again, aside 
from achievements in their own 
fields of scholarships and in vary- 
ing degrees, they have something of 
the actor, the master of ceremonies, 
the lovelorn columnist, the humor- 
ist, the crusader, the public-rela- 
tions expert. In all phases of their 
work they take the avenue marked 
“human relations.” 

Consequently they do not talk 
about teaching “methods” but of 
understanding the child and about 
the urgency of teaching him, by ex- 
ample and by precept, the princi- 
ples of democratic living. 




































Values and Practice 





EDUCATIONAL POLICIES COMMISSION 


In Education for All American Children 


>» first requirement for a good 
school is that it rest on values 
that are good; the second, that it 
be efficient in promoting the good 
values. Not all efficient schools are 
good. Fagin’s “school,” where boys 
were taught to pick pockets, was 
an efficient school. So, too, with 
Hitler’s schools. 

If we should think of education- 
al progress only in terms of tech- 
nical efficiency, we might easily 
apply excellent methods to pro- 
duce bad ends. If we should think 
only of basic ideals and purposes, 
we would run the danger of having 
our eyes fixed on the stars and no 
notion as to how to climb upward. 


I. VALUES DETERMINE GOALS 


Education is a program of social 
action toward goals based on a scale 
of values. The good school is one 
which most completely reflects the 
values of the surrounding society. 

Systems of ethical values are codi- 
fied in many ways. They take their 
most definite forms in legal codes, 
but customs of group behavior are 
often as powerful as the sternest 
penalties of legislation. 

The controlling values in the 
United States may be best summed 
up in the one word, “democracy.” 
As democracy leaves room for the 
emergence and redirection of new 
social forces, forms, and _ institu- 
tions, it is relatively difficult to list 
the ethical values in control. 





Because it believes that elementary 
education is now entering a period 
of profound change, the Educa. 
tional Policies Commission has pre. 
pared the volume, Education for 
ALL American Children. The Ma. 
terial below has been condensed 
from the preliminary statement of 
the volame which contains many 
descriptions of better practices by 
elementary schools throughout the 
nation. Washington, D. C.: The 
Educational Policies Commission, 
1948. Pp. 1-8. 








The values an educational pro- 
gram promotes are determined by 
ethical judgments. Ethical stand- 
ards are relatively permanent, even 
though their application may vary 
with social changes. Three of the 
enduring values which should guide 
and direct education are stated be- 
low. 

1. The democratic ideal calls on 
citizens to conduct their lives with- 
out unnecessary demands upon their 
fellow members of society. This 
ideal requires that our young citi- 
zens master many different kinds 
of learning. It demands a high de- 
gree of skill in the use of the tools 
of intelligence. Judgments and be- 
havior based on a solid mastery of 
these tools yield deep satisfactions 
and promote good mental hygiene. 
A good elementary school, there- 
fore, will help to develop those 
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basic skills and that sturdy inde- 
pendence and initiative which will 
enable our citizens to attack the 
problems that face them and to 
press forward toward ever-improv- 
ing solutions. 

2. Life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness are commitments 
which the democratic society is ob- 
ligated to protect for each of its 
members. Rights cannot be assured 
for any unless the merabers claim 
them for themselves and defend 
them for others. Each person is to 
be respected. Each should have a 
chance to live the best life possible 
for him, on terms as nearly equal as 
can be managed. A good elementary 
school, therefore, strives for the 
discovery and full development of 
all the humane and constructive tal- 
ents of each individual. 

3. Each member of a democratic 
society should participate, freely 
and intelligently, in the process of 
attiving at important decisions 
which affect the group of which 
he is a part. Education has not 
only the function of teaching 
about social institutions as they now 
exist, but also the function of pro- 
viding for their enrichment and 
modification and use in ways con- 
sistent with democratic values. 
Democracy rejects the callous use 
of force to bring about or to pre- 
vent change; education is its sub- 
stitute for violent social change. A 
good elementary school, therefore, 
emphasizes social responsibility and 
the cooperative skills necessary to 
the progressive improvement of so- 
cial institutions. 


VALUES AND PRACTICE 





II. PRINCIPLES CONTROL 
PRACTICES 


What educational methods are 
most likely to promote the values 
defined? An increasing amount of 
information is being collected and 
analyzed about the way growth, de- 
velopment, and learning occur and 
the best conditions for desirable 
kinds of growth and outcomes in 
learning. The following deductions 
are based on these investigations. 

First, development and growth 
are continuous.—Learning begins 
before a child enters school and 
continues when he is in and out of 
the school building. The process 
continues as long as life lasts. The 
importance of the elementary 
school is enhanced by noting the 
other parts of development which 
precede, accompany, and follow. 

Second, behavior is learned.— 
As a child reacts to his environ- 
ment, certain patterns of growth 
and behavior are established. Each 
decision made by or for him affects 
the pattern of behavior and is built 
into the personality of the matur- 
ing person. 

Third, learning and growth are 
stimulated by both security and ad- 
venture —The growth of an indi- 
vidual is the result of a shifting 
balance. A sense of acute personal 
insecurity is nearly always detri- 
mental. Nurture which is overpro- 
tective prolongs dependence, re- 
tards emotional development, and 
discourages exploratory learning. 
Development and guidance toward 
maturity should gradually provide 
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experiences which challenge the Seventh, we learn a great deg 
learner to ever more mature, re- and learn it rather permanently by 
sponsible behavior. example.—Whatever we wish to 


Fourth, each individual is see in our children we must he 
unique.—Infinite variations in bio- sure exists in the teachers of our 
logical characteristics, acted on by children. A good  elementay 
infinite variations in environment, school must have skilled teaches 
produce a series of unique person- deeply versed in the democratic 
alities. The teachers in a good ele- ideal. To obtain these teachers 3 Ri 
mentary school seek to surround elementary schools must be sup. | Bolshe 
each individual with conditions for ported financially as generously as} been 
the fullest possible development of any other part of the system. To | educat 
his potentialities. These conditions keep these teachers, an opportunity } elemer 
should not put strains on persons must be given to grow in the arts | time v 
of low endowment nor let low and sciences of their profession | of the 
ceilings of expectation stunt those and in an understanding of Ameti- | the vi 


of higher capacity. can life. ordina 

Fifth, we learn what we live — — of eve 
Every action and every reaction, second 
every experience and every thought, The principles of effective leat- | pionec 


live on as something learned in liv- ing and the standard of ethics | dren f 
ing. Learnings are organized into combine to make us see that a | munist 
the nervous system in the form of good elementary school is a place | sung 
memories, habits, understandings, of excellent living. Since the child igitata 
attitudes, and skills. is learning all the time, the good ] ¢ aut! 
Sixth, we always learn several elementary school is concerned } aothin 
different things at once-—No one with the quality of the life of Report 
can learn one thing at a time. It children in their homes and else- | were 
often happens that learning, which where. It is concerned with guid- } ind K 
is supposed to be incidental, is ac- ance which relates the good in the } munis| 
tually of major importance for per- child’s present living to an ever: | childre 
sonality and character. Effective widening greater good. write ; 
learning confronts the learner with To the extent that American | new { 
a situation in which a life-like elementary schools develop poten: | from 
array of specific attitudes, skills, and _ tialities for such social identifica- | j9}7 | 
ideas are related in terms of some tion, they provide the common ba-] Wit 
need or purpose which challenges sis for the democratic hope. The | Trotsk 
attention and action. Effective brotherhood of man and the last- propas 
learning requires the learner to or- ing peace toward which human as: | ¢eme; 
ganize his responses to some end _pirations are directed in our time | reduce 
and, therefore, makes higher de- are contingent on personalities de- | Autho 
mands on him than does specific veloped in ways which energize cipal 
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RUSSIA 


J ROM the beginning of the 
Bolshevik regime the school has 
been a political as well as an 
educational instrumentality. In the 
dementary schools almost as much 
time was devoted to the importance 
of the proletarian revolution and 
the virtues of communism as the 
ordinary subjects; propaganda was 
of even greater importance in the 
secondaty schools. The Young 
Pioneers was organized for chil- 
den from 10 to 16 and the Com- 
munist Youth (Komsommols) for 
young people up to 23 as militant 
witators to win the young. Teach- 
et authority was reduced to almost 
nothing. Discipline hardly existed. 
Reports on the attitudes of teachers 
were regularly made by Pioneers 
ind Komsommols to the local Com- 
munist leaders. Adults as well as 
thildren were taught to read and 
write and were indoctrinated in the 
new faith, with illiteracy reduced 
from approximately 60 percent in 


* 11917 to 15 percent in 1947. 


With the triumph of Stalin over 
Trotsky in 1927, Communistic 


‘| propaganda was abolished in the 
‘|¢lementary schools and was much 


teduced in the secondary schools. 


"| Authority of the teacher and prin- 


tipal was restored. A new class of 
teachers had been trained who 
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Russian and American 


STEPHEN DUGGAN 


In the Educational Record 
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could be trusted as loyal to the 
regime. The objective within the 
school now became “‘the mastery of 
knowledge.” Marks, grades, tests, 
examinations, competitions, and 
other pedagogic devices were re- 
stored. 

Today a Russian teacher might 
experiment with methods of pre- 
senting a subject, but deviation 
from the objective of a strong 
Russia would result in dismissal 
and disgrace. Education is mili- 
tarized from the kindergarten 
through the university, reflecting 
the belief that the Soviets must 
constantly be prepared for the as- 
sault of a capitalistic state or states 
from the West. Coeducation was 
abolished in the larger communi- 
ties where it was possible, ostensi- 
bly because the two sexes needed 
different educations; in reality to 
prevent the military preparation of 
boys being interfered with by the 
presence of girls. Heroic poems 
and tales are memorized, and 
figures in Russian history who 
helped in the expansion of Russia 
but who were anathema in 1917, 
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are lauded as models for Russian 
boys today. 

By 1939 almost 90 percent of 
the population with a secondary 
education and 70 percent with a 
higher education had _ received 
their education under the Soviet 
system. Moreover, despite the hard- 
ships of life, workers and peasants 
felt they had been treated as per- 
sons under the Soviets, which 
helps to explain their spirit of na- 
tionalism today. The war proved 
how loyal the people are to the 
Communists. 

The machine has been the god 
of the Soviets and it was by means 
of it that their leaders expected to 
put Russia on an economic and 
political equality with the great 
industrial countries of the West. 
This objective is also reflected in 
their educational system. From be- 
ginning to end, but particularly in 
secondary and higher education, 
applied scientific and technical sub- 
jects receive the greater attention. 
Much leeway is given in teaching 
and research in the natural 
sciences, but the social sciences 
are taught exclusively from the 
Communist viewpoint. Scholarly 
research must always add to the 
prestige of the Soviet system. 

Maintenance of the prestige of 
the Soviet system helps to explain 
the Russian attitude toward inter- 
national education. No mention 
of the United Nations appears in 
Pedagogy. Moreover, Russia has 
not become a member of Unesco. 
She makes no effort to have her 
students understand the civiliza- 
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tion of other nations; her Propa- 
ganda frequently misrepresents 
them. Exchange of _ students, 
teachers, and scholars is today con. 
fined to states within the Russian 
orbit. The Russian student, like 
Russians generally, is ignorant of 
the realities of the international 
scene because of his controlled jgo. 
lation. 


THE UNITED STATES 


Whereas control of education in 
Russia is centralized at Moscow, 
federal activity in education in the 
United States is confined to giving 
information, advice, and _ financial 
assistance to the states. The finan. 
cial aid provided by the federal 
government does not enable the 
nation to realize our fundamental 
principle of equality of opportu. 
nity. The cost of educating an indi- 
vidual child in New York is three 
times as great as it is in Mississippi, 
and, because of the comparative 
poverty of Mississippi, equality of 
opportunity cannot be obtained 
without increase in federal aid. 

Nevertheless, there exists in 
every state an educational ladder 
reaching from the kindergarten to 
the university which the individual 
may climb without expense to him- 
self until he reaches the rung 
matched by his abilities. The Rus 
sians started in 1917 with a simi 
lar system. In addition, stipends 
were provided to assist pooret 
proletarian students. But in 1939 
stipends ‘were abolished and fees 
were introduced for secondary and 
higher education. The _ reasons 
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CONTRASTING 


given were the improved financial 
condition of the people and the 
increased expense of military prep- 
aration. In all probability another 
reason is that by 1938 a new pro- 
fessional class had arisen from 
among the workers to provide the 
state with necessary personnel. 

In Russia neither denominational 
nor private schools are allowed. 
In the United States they flourish. 
The United States has also become 
the land of educational experiment. 
But, whereas the Soviets have a 
very definite educational objective 
and a uniform administrative sys- 
tem, in the United States it is diffi- 
cult to discover whether the aim is 
to produce a rounded individual 
or a good citizen or to enable the 
gtaduate to earn a living. And this 
confusion exists in higher educa- 
tion as well; there is no general 
agreement as to the philosophy on 
which to build the kind of educa- 
tion necessary for the solution of 
the problems of the new era in 
which we find ourselves. 

Since World War I education 
has placed a constantly increasing 
emphasis on science and the ap- 
plication of science to industry. 
Foreigners are filled with admira- 
tion at our achievements in ma- 
terial things, but almost until the 
day we entered the war they re- 
garded us as a strong and virile 
people lacking culture. They have 
sent their sons and daughters here 
in increasing numbers to our in- 
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dustrial and commercial schools 
to learn our techniques in order to 
apply them in their home affairs. 
Their children have returned not 
only with that knowledge but also 
with a strong appreciation of our 
achievements in the things of the 
spirit, in art and music and reli- 
gion and philosophy. 

Their appreciation is the result 
of the American policy to have 
every category of schools engaged 
in the effort to develop interna- 
tional understanding and good 
will. The United States has be- 
come the mecca of foreign stu- 
dents. The exchange of teachers 
resembles the exchange of students 
but on a much smaller scale. The 
charter of the United Nations and . 
the constitution of Unesco are pri- 
marily the result of American vi- 
sion and initiative. 

American education remains un- 
militarized. Science and technolo- 
gy retain the foremost place in the 
curriculum which they secured dur- 
ing the war. Our concern must be 
to maintain the military and in- 
dustrial strength necessary for our 
national security, but there must 
also be something additional. Only 
when our students are taught both 
technical and humanistic subjects 
can we expect the reforms neces- 
sary to realize a humane civiliza- 
tion at home and an international 
understanding requisite for a world 
order that will maintain peace, 
security, and justice. 





What Is Your “Teaching IQ?” 


EvaAN H. THOMAS 


In the School Executive 


P RACTICAL administrative cir- 
cumstances in many instances pre- 
vent a supervisor from going all 
the way in modernizing the school 
instructional program. However, 
given a faculty whose philosophy 
is modified toward a clearer concept 
of its responsibilities for develop- 
ing the potentialities of children as 
growing personalities, instruction 
can be greatly improved. Teachers 
who have an opportunity to develop 
an understanding of points of em- 
phasis in a modern school program 
will assuredly grow in desirable di- 
. rections. 

One of the devices employed by 
the author in stimulating this 
growth is the “teaching quotient’’ 
scale. It is only a simple supervisory 
tool. If it stimulates that teacher 
introspection which is essential for 
professional growth, it proves its 
value. 

Check yourself on this scale by 
crediting yourself with five points 
for all statements acceptable to you: 

1. Children differ greatly in 
needs, interests, and abilities. With- 
in themselves they differ in abili- 
ties in various learning areas. 

2. The school’s curriculum must 
be so developed and administered 
as to provide adaptability to indi- 
vidual needs, interests, and abilities. 

3. Learning comes by doing. 
There is no place in school for the 
deadening monotony of drill for 
discipline’s sake, drill to assure 
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mastery of purposeless information, 

4, Fully developing the poten. 
tialities of a few units is better 
than attempting full coverage of 
textbook content. 

5. To do its work well, the 
school must be concerned with the 
influence of home and community 
on the child. 

6. The aim of education is the 
discovery and development of a 
pupil’s potentialities to the end 
that he might be equipped in a 
democratic environment to contrib- 
ute to society as an adult in a man- 
ner affording him greatest satis- 
faction and returning to society the 
choicest fruits of his labors. 

7. To develop initiative, leader- 
ship, creativeness, and a sense of 
responsibility, schools must provide 
opportunities to pupils for doing 
these things. 

8. Learning takes place effective- 
ly only when experiences are ap- 
propriate to the child’s level of 
physical, social, mental, and emo- 
tional development. 

9. Children are not by nature 
lazy. They are active beings, anx- 
ious for and curious about learning. 

10. The ability to learn to enter 
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WHAT IS 


and to leave buildings and class- 
rooms orderly without regimenta- 
tion can be developed only by 
doing. 

11. Activity for its own sake has 
no place in today’s school. 

12. There must be order if any 
social group is to function effec- 
tively. It must be maintained, not 
in an authoritative manner by teach- 
et and pupils, but rather by de- 
veloping in pupils the ability to 
control themselves. 

13. Successful pupil participation 
is essential to the development of 
good pupil morale. 

14. Potentially children are 
neither good nor bad. Serious con- 
duct problems have causes. 

15. A class dominated by pur- 
poseful activity on the part of 
pupils has no general disciplinary 
problems. 

16, What the child is and does 


new one, “‘sleep and learn,’ 
son while he sleeps. 


mind. 
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outside the classroom is a real test 
of many of the desired outcomes 
of education. 

17. Teachers must learn to de- 
velop ways and means of evaluating 
the classroom curriculum and to use 
available measuring instruments in- 
telligently. 

18. Growth in a child’s apprecia- 
tion of natural beauty, ability to get 
along with others, ability to express 
himself effectively before a group, 
is as important as growth in the 
“three R’s.” 

19. Learning is a purposeful, 
goal-seeking activity and is very 
effective when the learner is pro- 
gressing toward goals accepted and 
recognized as his. 

20. The most effective learning 
takes place in school when the 
learner sees a real purpose in a 
learning solution; when he has a 
desire to learn for learning’s sake. 


“Sleep and Learn” 


THE old maxim, “‘live and learn’”’ may soon give way to a 
according to a recent Ameri- 
can Magazine article. The reason for the new slogan lies, 
the article points out, in a machine which will teach a per- 
It is a phonographic device which 
plays recordings into the ear of the sleeping person over 
and over again, thus imprinting it on his subconscious 


The inventor of the “cerebrograph,” Max Sherover, has 
used the machine on students at the University of North 
Carolina in tests of its ability to teach snoozers. Learning 
time for those tested by exposure to the device was re- 
duced 50 percent. The tests consisted of using the cere- 
brograph to sound a series of words while a group of 20 
students slept. Ability to memorize the words was twice 
as evident in those exposed to the machine as among others. 































Knitting at the Guillotine 






ROBERT J. MINER 


In College and University 


Waar is discipline? The dic- 
tionary defines it as a system of 
rules controlling conduct; as cor- 
rective measures or punishment. 
All too frequently punishment is 
the only connotation aroused by 
the word. Our school system, even 
on the college level, is no excep- 
tion. 

“How can we eradicate objec- 
tionable behavior,” one dean asked, 
“or stop infractions of rules if 
we do not let the students see by 
dire example the penalty they will 
suffer if they disregard standards 
of good taste or flaunt university 
regulations?” 

Another dean replied, ‘‘Admin- 
ister your discipline in such a way 
that your offender ceases thinking 
his real mistake was getting caught 
and realizes his mistake was doing 
something undesirable. Discipline 
must help him to understand why 
he acted as he did and must assist 
him in deciding for himself 
whether this type of behavior be- 
fits him as an intelligent, maturing 
young man.” 

There always have been, and 
probably always will be, certain 
areas of campus disturbances: 
cheating in examinations, ransack- 
ing of offices and homes for copies 
of final examinations. Thievery 
flourishes. The library and stu- 


dents lose books, residence halls 
have spasmodic waves of pilfering, 
students 


“lift” souvenirs from 
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stores in pranks the courts call lar- 
ceny. Sexual misdemeanors peti- 
odically occur. It seems impossi- 
ble to eliminate window peeping, 
genital exposure, pregnancies, ho- 
mosexual and heterosexual irregu- 
larities, many of them adolescent, 
some of them pathological. Drunk- 
enness, gambling, destruction of 
property, and objectionable, dis- 
orderly conduct stalk along just 
frequently enough to make every- 
body aware of their existence. 
University regulations are frequent- 
ly violated. Residence-hall rules 
are broken. Grades on the official 
records are falsified. 

Sometimes such behavior is will- 
ful, sometimes accidental. 

In the area of inter-personal te- 
lationships many incidents in col- 
leges are handled as counseling 
situations and generally are wisely 
handled. Actually all discipline 
should be thought of as counsel- 
ing. The modern concept of col- 
lege discipline is predicated on the 
philosophy that discipline is an 
educative process, corrective and 
not punitive, 

There are sharp differences of 
opinion about this concept. Many 
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college disciplinarians maintain that 
a university is 4 place of learning, 
not a cortective institution. They 
declare education is a privilege and 
the university is doing a real job 
of education for the many when it 
firmly shows how privileges may be 
lost to those who prove by their 
conduct that they do not deserve 
them. 

Especially is this likely to be true 
of small institutions in little towns 
where everybody knows John Smith 
spent the night in jail for being 
drunk. In maintaining cordial pub- 
lic relations and respected stand- 
ards, it is sometimes hard for the 
university to remember it must also 
maintain its responsibility to its in- 
dividual students. Therapeutic dis- 
cipline can help the individual ef- 
fect reorganization of behavior at- 
titudes without damaging the mo- 
tale of his contemporaries. 

Sociological studies tend to prove 
punishment has little effect in elim- 
inating seriously objectionable be- 
havior—it has noticeable effect in 
making people more deft in the art 
of not getting caught. 

Many institutions are uneasy 
about their disciplinary procedures. 
Why, then, do not more of them 
administer therapeutic discipline? 
Some excuse their lack of corrective 
procedure on the grounds that a 
staff of experts is a financial im- 
possibility. Or, they may not know 
how to exercise their disciplinary 
functions in a therapeutic manner. 

Discipline can become a con- 
structive counseling experience 
without additional funds. Universi- 
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ties which cannot afford to hire 
specially trained experts should take 
account of their immediate re- 
sources. 

President and faculty may need 
to be indoctrinated with the edu- 
cational concept of discipline. They 
may then need to be encouraged to 
place the administering of disci- 
pline with a group of faculty and 
students best fitted to devote their 
consecrated effort to performance 
of this duty. This board should 
have ample opportunity to try out 
its policies unhampered by advice 
or criticism. 

The director of student affairs 
or a dean of students should serve 
as a nonvoting member. Usually he 
furnishes most of the pertinent data 
concerning the character, person- 
ality, and background of the offend- 
er. He also helps him to compre- 
hend and to accept the verdict. 

Student bodies need to be trained 
to consider discipline as a learning 
process with penalties levied to fit 
the individual. 

The method in each case should 
be designed to afford the individ- 
ual maximum guidance and protec- 
tion and should be standard prac- 
tice. 

The student concerned and his 
accuser should be _ interviewed. 
Everything possible about the case 
must be thoroughly comprehended, 
for sometimes the student must be 
protected as well as helped. 

The agent who works with the 
student is actually a counselor. This 
counseling process is of itself thera- 
peutic, for it helps to maintain the 








selfrespect of the student. As the 
talks bring to light the conflicts 
which may have beset him, the 
student begins to see how various 
pressures have built up. With such 
insight comes an appreciation of 
the dynamics of his present con- 
duct, and generally a determination 
to change it to ways more accept- 
able to his fellows and to himself. 

This is not an instant process. 
Intelligence and achivement test 
scores, scholastic performance, and 
personnel records are studied. 
Often the difference between per- 
formance and ability indicates the 
presence of anxieties worth inves- 
tigating. The head of residence, 
faculty adviser, various instructors, 
and fraternity adviser are consulted. 
Repeated interviews with the stud- 
ent are continued long enough after 
insights have been obtained to make 
sure the individual is securely 
started in his process of rehabilita- 
tion. 

Every available resource is tapped 
in this process. The health service 
and mental hygiene clinic can fur- 
nish treatment if it is indicated by 
diagnosis. Teachers can be encour- 
aged, if necessary, to use different 
classroom tactics with the individ- 
ual. Opportunities for developing 
greater social competence and a cor- 
responding sense of responsibility 
can be provided. 

If discipline is really educative, 
the offender will not be scolded, 
ridiculed, or denounced. If pen- 
alties have to be invoked, care 
should be taken to make sure he 
comprehends why they have been 
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prescribed. If suspension is the only 
verdict available, the student must 
be helped to understand why. Pen. 
alties will not be a punishment for 
a certain crime, but a benefit for a 
certain individual. 

Cooley has stated that the com. 
munity is extremely unwise to take 
any action that will destroy the self. 
respect of the offender. Van Waters 
asserts that the selfrespect of the 
offender ‘is the basis of all success. 
ful efforts toward his rehabilitation, 

After the disciplinary board has 
finished, the student cannot be left 
alone to flounder. It is preferable 
to have the one who has worked 
with him as a counselor continue in 
that capacity. If this is impossible, 
the student should be referred to 
some sympathetic, competent staff 
member, whether the student stays 
in school or leaves on suspension. 
If the offending student needs spe- 
cialized therapeutic service not ob- 
tainable at the university, he should 
be referred to proper agencies neat- 
est his home and be removed from 
the university temporarily. 

If a university believes in theta- 
peutic discipline, it will find a way 
to help students profit from their 
mistakes and adjust to better be- 
havior habits. If a university does 
not recognize any such responsibil- 
ity toward offenders, the guilty ones 
can expect to be punished in a man- 
ner befitting the trouble they have 
caused. Such verdicts still happen 
too often, and in too many institu- 
tions. Madame LaFarge again sits 
in session, and there is knitting at 
the guillotine. 
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Radio Goes to School 


HAROLD A. ENGEL 


In the American Teacher 


W sen the Wisconsin School 
of the air began broadcasting in 
1931, very few schools had radio 
sets; NOW a radio receiver is con- 
sidered standard equipment in 
the schoolroom. During the 1947- 
48 school year, total course regis- 
trations of 427,050 represented 
5543 classrooms in 3514 different 
schools. 

The broadcasts are intended to 
supplement the work of the teach- 
es—tadio is the open door 
through which come special teach- 
ers in music, drawing, nature study, 
and other elementary-school sub- 
jects. Programs on the high-school 
level were broadcast for a time, 
but the inflexibility of class sched- 
ules prevented the programs being 
used by a large number of schools. 
Certain program series are planned 
to correlate with prescribed state 
courses of study; others take new 
approaches to subject-matter fields, 
some of which are so attractive 
that teachers build their entire 
semesters work around them. 
Broadcasts vary in length from 15 
to 30 minutes, depending on the 
nature of the program and the age 
level for which it is intended. 

Each year ten courses, or series, 
are broadcast. Some continue year 
after year, while others vary ac- 
cording to needs indicated by 
teachers, Careful advance plan- 
ning is a major factor in making 
programs responsive to the needs 
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of the schools. Many months be- 
fore a program series is started, 
meetings are held with committees 
of inservice teachers and supervi- 
sors to get their opinions. These 
people serve also as a continuing 
“board of review.’ They listen 
to the programs on the air, observe 
the reactions of their classes, and 
relay their suggestions for im- 
provement. Changes can be made 
from week to week. 

In school broadcasting, every ef- 
fort is made to keep the programs 
simple and understandable. Listen- 
ing conditions are not ideal—that 
is, the acoustics are apt to be bad 
and the radio loud speakers are 
frequently not the best. These 
factors must be taken into account 
in the production of programs. 

Teachers feel that advance in- 
formation about programs is vitally 
important if they are to use the 
broadcasts effectively. Therefore 
announcements for programs are 
made well in advance: programs 
for the fall semester are listed be- 
fore schools close in the spring; 
in September a complete bulletin 
of the week-by-week offerings for 
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the year is published. A teachers’ 
manual for each course contains 
suggestions on how to prepare for 
the broadcast, including listening 
helps, information on the availa- 
bility of visual aids, follow-up ac- 
activities, reading references, and 
other information. These are con- 
sidered to be very important be- 
cause the value of a broadcast to a 
class may be measured in direct 
relation to the teacher’s skill in 
handling it. 

The week of Wisconsin School 
of the Air broadcasts begins on 
Monday morning when the state 
4-H Club leader takes listeners 
“Afield with Ranger Mac.” Now 
in his 15th year of broadcasting of 
natural science and conservation 
broadcasting, Ranger Mac is not 
only instilling in young minds an 
interest in the great out-of-doors 
but he is also providing teachers 
with the means of meeting a teach- 
ing requirement which many of 
them feel poorly equipped to 
handle. The state legislature 
made it mandatory that conserva- 
tion be taught, but it did not make 
provision for how. Radio provides 
an answer. 

“On Wisconsin” provides once 
each week an inspirational broad- 
cast about the state. This one-se- 
mester course follows an elemen- 
tary series called ‘‘Exploring 
Science.” ‘‘Let’s Find Out,” a 


narrated program for younger chil- 
dren, helps them understand Wis- 
consin as part of the world of 
people and of nature. 

“Let’s Draw,” which is built on 
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the basic principles of elementary 
drawing and relates them to many 
subjects, stimulates creative expres. 
sion through music, drama, and 
story. Among the unit titles are 
Ridgeway Ghost, Injuns, Little 
Brown Bulls, Family Signature, 
and others equally intriguing to 
children. 

A current-events broadcast en. 
titled “News of the Week” pre. 
sents a weekly summary of the 
news in narration or with dram- 
tized illustrations. | Vocabulary, 
style, and material are such as to 
be meaningful to upper-grade stu. 
dents. 

After 17 years of broadcasting, 
Professor E. B. Gordon’s “Jour- 
neys in Music Land” still ranks a 
favorite. This year 66,767 chil- 
dren are registered by teachers. In- 
stead of the quickly outgrown 
“Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star’ 
variety of songs, Professor Gordon 
teaches songs by such masters as 
Brahms, Mozart, and Handel; folk 
songs; and standard music which 
has survived the test of time. The 
year of listening is climaxed by a 
series of radio music festivals in 
various communities where the 
children gather and sing together 
for their radio teacher. 

Another favorite with small 
children is ‘Music Enjoyment.” 
Mrs. Elyda Morphy, through care: 
fully chosen and verbally annotated 
programs, fosters and develops an 
appreciation and understanding of 
the finest instrumental music. She 
highlights the series with the fun 
of memory games, little contests, 
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RADIO GOES 


riddles, and stories and dramatiza- 
tions. 

A major social problem—that 
of living together harmoniously— 
is tackled in the “Adventures in 
Our Town” series. These drama- 
tized productions, written around 
the lives of real boys and girls as 
they face their every-day problems, 
deal with respect for school proper- 
ty, personal belongings, family re- 
lationships, good attitudes toward 
religious, cultural, and racial dif- 
ferences, and other factors vital to 
happy adjustment to society. 

“Rhythm and Games,” an activity 
program for primary grades, in- 
dudes new games, rhythmics, folk 
dances, and pantomimes. The 
broadcasts help to develop muscu- 
lar coordination, poise, rhythm 
sense, and the ability to follow di- 
rections. The activities carry over 
onto the playground and into the 
homes. 

“Book Trails,” for middle and 
upper grades, guides youngsters in 
dramatic narration over the trails 
where nonsense, magic, and mys- 
tery are waiting to tempt even the 
most reluctant reader. Books in- 
duded are recommended by chil- 
dren’s librarians and teachers. Li- 
braries report great demand for 
the titles used in the series. 

A high percentage of the schools 
within listening range of the state 
stations now have receivers. In 
some cases a receiver is installed 
in each room; in others the set is 
moved from room to room on 
schedule; some schools have central 
control systems which combine pub- 
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lic-address, phonograph, talk-back 
communications, and multiple re- 
ceivers. The type of installation 
varies with the needs of the school 
and the amount of money available. 

Since the state stations were un- 
able to cover all the state and 
many schools were unable to tune 
in the programs sufficiently well to 
assure comfortable listening, the 
legislature created a State Radio 
Council and charged it with the 
responsibility for establishing and 
operating a statewide system of 
noncommercial radio stations. Now 
funds for the first four units of a 
seven-station FM _ network have 
been made available. Some of these 
stations are already in operation. 

FM broadcasting is a boon for 
schools. It is unaffected by storms 
and warm-weather static. Electrical 
interferences from fans, motors, 
transformers, and other man-made 
electrical apparatus cannot destroy 
reception. As the installation of 
the state FM stations is completed, 
the use of the Wisconsin School of 
the Air is expected to expand ap- 
preciably. Several new moderately 
priced FM receivers suitable for 
school use are now on the market. 

Exploration into the uses of 
radio as an educational tool has 
barely begun. Aural broadcasting 
has received some attention. Fac- 
simile, or the transmission of the 
printed page, is ready—but it has 
never been put to work in behalf 
of education. Television offers 
tremendous possibilities—if and 
when equipment is made available 
to schools, 
















“EDUCATION should be looked 
upon as the pursuit of truth, as a prep- 
aration for life in a democratic nation, 
and as a training for the social and po- 
litical responsibility which freedom en- 
tails."—Directive on Education in 
Japan from the Far Eastern Commission, 
March 27, 1947. 


Qn line with these objectives, 
what have been the tangible results 
in the reorganization of education 
in Japan after two and a half years 
of occupation by Allied Forces? 

1. Ultranationalistic and militar- 
istic elements and influences—per- 


sonnel, textbooks, curriculums— 
have been removed from _ the 
schools. 


2. The United States Education 
Mission, cooperating with a similar 
group of Japanese educators, has 
studied many aspects of Japanese 
education and made basic recom- 
mendations for improvement. 

3. Two education laws of basic 
importance have been enacted by 
the Japanese Diet and five of fun- 
damental significance are in proc- 
ess. 

4, Free compulsory education has 
been extended from six years to 
nine years, thus insuring a greater 
degree of educational opportunity. 

5. Structural reorganization of 
the entire educational system on a 
simplified plan of six years of ele- 
mentary education, six years of sec- 
ondary education, and four years or 
more of higher education (6-3-3-4 
plan). has been authorized legally 
as the basic system for the country. 


The Reconstruction of Japanese Education 


In Education in the New Japan 








Reported from the Summary of 
Volume I, Education in the New 
Japan, issued by General Head- 
quarters, Supreme Commander for 
the Allied Powers, Civil Informa. 
tion and Education Section, Educa- 
tion Division, Tokyo (May, 1948). 
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6. Marked progress has been 
made in the reorganization of sec- 
ondary education in conformity 
with the new plan, more than 15,- 
000 secondary schools being so or- 
ganized, with free, compulsory ed- 
ucation in effect through the 
seventh school year. 

7. Coeducation has been author- 
ized at all levels, affording to girls 
and young women greatly increased 
educational opportunities on a basis 
of equality with those available to 
boys and young men. 

8. Marked decentralization of 
control of education from national 
to local governmental units has 
been achieved, and further plans 
for decentralization are in progress. 

9. The Ministry of Education has 
moved toward a professional con- 
cept of its function—advisory and 
stimulating rather than dictatorial 
and stifling; but more progress is 
desirable and under consideration. 

10. Limited progress has been 
made in the reconstruction of more 
than 3000 school buildings severely 
damaged or completely destroyed 
by bombing and fire—in spite of 
critical shortages, severe rationing, 
and excessive costs of materials. 
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11. A larger proportion of the 
national budget has been devoted 
to education in 1947-48 than in 
1946-47—but a smaller proportion 
than in the prewar years. 

12. In spite of crippling paper 
shortages, approximately 150,000,- 
000 copies of new textbooks have 
been printed and distributed to 
schools. 

13. Scores of advisory and ad- 
ministrative committees and groups 
have been organized to discuss, 
plan, recommend, and in some 
cases implement decisions arrived 
at by democratic methods. 

14. Vigorous teachers’ unions 
have been organized with a major 
interest in economic welfare of 
teachers, but with an increasingly 
strong professional emphasis as 
well. 

15. Through numerous confer- 
ences, workshops, and meetings, 
thousands of educational leaders 
have been reached with informa- 
tion regarding various phases of 
the reorganization and improve- 
ment of education. 

16. Many books, monographs, 
manuals, and articles have been 
written and published by the Min- 
istry of Education and individual 
authors, interpreting various aspects 
of educational progress and recon- 
struction. 

17. Extensive revisions of cur- 
ticulums and courses of study have 
been carried on at all educational 
levels, 

18. Steps have been taken to 
democratize administration and 
supervision and to give administra- 
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tors and supervisors a conscious- 
ness of their obligations and op- 
portunities as educational leaders. 

19. Classroom teachers have been 
given a new vision and stimulus 
for the development and use of 
improved teaching methods, em- 
phasizing initiative, originality, and 
pupil participation. 

20. An autonomous university 
accrediting agency has been organ- 
ized for improving the standards 
of higher educational institutions. 

21. Plans have been developed 
for consolidation of many higher 
educational institutions in order to 
meet more economically and effi- 
ciently the needs of the country 
for the education of professional 
leaders. 

22. Improved concepts and con- 
tent of vocational education for 
greater competence in many types 
of occupations have been de- 
veloped. 

23. The development of intra- 
mural programs of athletics and 
sports with general student partici- 
pation has been encouraged. 

24. Extensive programs of adult 
education have been developed 
under local leadership, utilizing 
radio, cinema, libraries, and local 
discussion groups. 

25. Extension work and corre- 
spondence education suited to dif- 
ferent levels have been provided in 
every prefecture. 

26. Informative radio programs 
for elementary and _ secondary 
schools and teachers are broadcast 
daily for the entire nation. 

27. Organizations for youth, in 
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and out of school, have been de- 
veloped or modified and programs 
of leadership training inaugurated. 

28. Significant steps have been 
taken in the simplification of the 
written language, with reduction 
of kanji characters in common use 
and inauguration of instruction in 
romaji in the elementary schools. 

29. A national library school has 
been reestablished and an associa- 
tion of librarians formed with new 
concepts of professional responsi- 
bility and opportunity. 

It is not necessary nor desirable 
to attempt to assign specific credit 
for these accomplishments. Ameri- 
can and Japanese educators have 
worked cooperatively on a profes- 
sional basis to achieve them. 

More rapid apparent progress 
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might have been made had the oc. 
cupation authorities reorganized ed- 
ucation by directive. They have, 
however, deliberately adopted a 
policy of suggestion, discussion, ad- 
vice, and guidance. True democracy 
in education must be demonstrated 
by example, not imposed by edict, 
if its results are to be lasting. 

The major part of the educa- 
tional task still remains ahead. The 
work must be continued if prog- 
ress to date is to be consolidated 
and further advances made. But a 
substantial chapter has been written 
of the effort to create a new educa- 
tional system, democratic in form 
and professional in character. In fu- 
ture years, others will add chapters 
to this unfinished story of Educa- 
tion in the New Japan. 


No Sale 


THE Office of Education recently received copies of two 
letters which a liberal arts college testifies actually passed 


through the mails. 





The president of the college received this letter: ‘The 
following is directed to you for your favorable considera- 
tion. A personable, cultured gentleman who has attained 
a position of respect in fraternal and communal circles 
is desirous of receiving an honorary degree of Doctor of 
Science or Doctor of Philosophy. The institution con- 
ferring the degree will receive widespread favorable pub- 
licity and a contribution. It will also be the permanent con- 
cern of one capable of attracting support through his tal- 
ents and his host of friends and associates. In behalf of 
this gentleman, I ask for your consideration of this peti- 
tion.” 

The president’s reply, brief but clear, was: “In reply to 
your letter of May 1 relative to the honorary degree, I 
must report that...... College would not be interested 
in the proposition as made.” 
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Childhood School Influences 






DouGLas F. PARRY 


In Understanding the Child 


7 HIS is a series of excerpts from 
autobiographies of college jun- 
iors who were outstanding both 
scholastically and socially through- 
out their school careers. Some of 
the influences noted were remem- 
bered with pleasure, some with 
feelings not very favorable. The 
vividness of the memories indicates 
that the thinking, feelings, and be- 
havior of children are shaped by 
ptactices and personalities encoun- 
tered in school. 
‘<3 

“Two instances in the sixth grade 
stand out in my mind. The first 
was the day my penmanship teacher 
took an hour to read us the results 
of an I. Q. test. She was thought- 
ful enough not to read the numeri- 
cal values of low ranking students 
and passed them by with a ‘John 
Anderson—Well!’ Knowledge of 
my score had little effect on me, but 
no doubt it was a different story 
for those labeled with a “Well!” 

“The second occurred in mathe- 
matics class. The teacher was one of 
the few grade-school teachers who 
gave homework assignments. As this 
particular assignment was impor- 
tant, I remained home from a Cub 
Scout meeting to do it. In class 
the following day I couldn’t find 
my paper and explained that I 
probably had left it at home. She 
immediately flew into a rage and 
asked me if I thought she was 








Douglas F. Parry is Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Education, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison. Reported 
from Understanding the Child, 
XVII (June, 1948), 67-72. 








‘screwy’ enough to believe any such 
‘cock and bull story.’ At this 
moment my mother, knowing this 
assignment was important, ap- 
peared in the classroom doorway 
with the missing homework.” 


A NoseE BLEED 


“In fifth and sixth grade, I had 
a teacher who was very elderly and 
strict. I was terribly afraid of her. 
I can recall her slapping a boy up 
in front of the class until he had a 
nose bleed—he was the only one 
in the class who would oppose her. 
I know I would have ‘died of em- 
barrassment’ if she had done any- 
thing like that to me, and conse- 
quently I became very submissive 
and concealed my feelings—a habit 
I've continued. 

“I had a teacher for Latin and 
algebra who frightened me. I 
never could answer a question 
when she called on me. I just sat 
in my seat and quivered from stem 
to stern. We were all afraid of 
her, and she did have a bitter 
tongue. I was totally unprepared for 
this type of teaching and used to 
stay up quite late at night to make 
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sure I had my assignments done. I 
was getting good grades from her— 
A’s and B’s—but I maintained my 
‘deathly fear. I became a neurotic 
as a result and developed an ex- 
tremely bad case of eczema on my 
face, hands, arms, and legs. At 
the clinic I was told it was mainly 
mental. It took a number of years 
to get over that.” 
THE SMILE PERPETUAL 


“It seems as though I can picture 
each of my teachers as doing some- 
thing that remains distinct in my 
mind—such as Miss Johnson, the 
third-grade teacher, with the smile 
perpetual, or Miss Ames, who made 
silhouette profiles of each of her 
pupils (mine which I still possess), 
or Miss Brown, the fifth-grade 
teacher, who was continually put- 
ting someone in the hall for talk- 
ing. The little things mentioned 
above didn’t seem to mean much 
then, but as I grew up they took on 
a bigger meaning—such as the 
smile of Miss Johnson; it seemed 
to me that if she could be so happy 
and get along with everyone so 
well with the aid of a smile, it 
might be something for me to have 
and hold. Since then I’ve discovered 
that a little smile can go a long 
way. 

A MODERN SCHOOL 


“I found myself attending the 
newest and most modern school in 
the city. It was here that I was ex- 
posed to the latest innovations in 
progressive education. No longer 
was the emphasis placed solely on 
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the three R’s, but here for the 
first time I became acquainted with 
such things as manual training, 
physical education, music apprecia- 
tion, dramatics, and group dancing. 
Regular physical checkups were the 
rule; a school cafeteria serving a 
well-balanced diet was available, 
and a morning milk hour was reg- 
ularly maintained. The entire fac. 
ulty made a special effort to act as 
advisors, friends, and counselors to 
every student. These years of my 
elementary education were by far 
the most enjoyable and happy years 
of them all.” 
SCHOOLING 

“In kindergarten all went well 
for about a week, and then one day 
the principal came into our class- 
room and punished a boy for mis- 
behaving. I became frightened at 
this and began crying and asking 
to go home to mother. From that 
day my education was postponed 
for two years, and when I entered 
school again I was placed in the first 
grade.” 

“I learned to hate my teacher be- 
cause once she punished me in 
front of the class by striking my 
hand with a ruler. I had unwit- 
tingly done something wrong. This 
humiliation drew me back into 3 
shell which took some months to 
undo.” 


POSTPONED 


PROGRESSIVE 
“She was a progressively minded 
teacher who gave her students great 
freedom. To the surprise of 
many ‘dictator’ teachers, students 
cooperated beautifully, and our new 
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CHILDHOOD 





teacher had better discipline than 
most of her critics.”’ 


NIGHTMARE TO HAPPINESS 


“She greeted me with a stern and 
strict look and a reprimand on her 
lips. From that moment on I no 
longer had confidence enough to 
recite in class. She was there for 
one purpose, in my opinion, and 
that was to trick and confuse me. 
Her temper was incomparable and 
her tone always irate. I became 
fidgety, nervous, and tears would 
fall freely when I was home. My 
mother could not understand this 
reaction, for I was too terrified to 
report Miss Black’s conduct to any- 
one. Two months later I was taken 
out of school by doctor's orders. At 
the tender age of six, I suffered a 
nervous breakdown. Innumerable 
times I would awaken after a night- 
mare in which Miss Black was hov- 
ering over me. I would cry and 
scream until my mother would con- 
sole me by saying ‘yes’ to my pleas 
of never having to go back to 
school. It was through an extreme- 
ly tactful and talented principal's 
interest that school gradually be- 
came less terrfying. Miss Allen, an 
interested onlooker, would come 
to visit me, bringing school readers, 
crayons, and paints. Although I 
wasn't aware of it, she was tutor- 
ing me. I loved to read in her story 
books and draw pictures of the 
things we read about. I began to 
look forward to her coming each 
day with new and _ interesting 
things to do. She would tell me that 
when I got back to school I could 
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do some drawings for the class and 
have them displayed on the school 
bulletin board. I went back to 
school the next year, happy and 
confident with my new talents.” 


ENGLISH AND ATHLETICS 


“In seventh and eighth grade I 
met a teacher whom I consider one 
of the best I have ever had. She 
knew we were interested in ath- 
letics and gave us subjects to work 
on that were connected with sports. 
We got theme subjects in English 
about sports; our math problems 
had baseballs instead of the usual 
apples. She knew more about the 
games than we did, and we often 
stayed after school just to talk to 
her. By being head and shoulders 
above us in our favorite topic she 
gained our respect, and all the 
boys in her class used to slave like 
members of a chain gang to get 
their schoolwork done because no 
one wanted to disappoint her.” 


GUIDANCE 


“My Latin instructor, a very 
small and petite woman, had as 
much influence in making me 
clothes- and etiquette-conscious as 
she did in impressing on me the 
greatness of the Romans! The 
school librarian whom I assisted 
was a great aid in teaching me how 
to act with older people. Both the 
principal and the guidance direc- 
tors were instrumental in stimulat- 
ing inside me a strong desire to go 
on to college. Their guidance in my 
choice of vocation was extremely 
valuable, and I have not changed.” 




































Usoer the Hiram Study Plan, 
adopted by Hiram College in 1934, 
semesters were divided into two 
nine-week quarters. In addition to 
a “running” course, meeting three 
times a week for one or two semes- 
ters, an ‘“‘intensive’’ course was 
offered each quarter equivalent to 
a six-semester hour course. 

Dissatisfaction developed wit 
the “running” courses because stu- 
dents tended to neglect them for the 
“intensive” courses and because the 
faculty felt the time for the conven- 
tional course was inadequate for 
discussions and for the proper pres- 
entation of the subject. 

Hiram’s President, Paul Henry 
Fall, initiated a study of the pro- 
gram. The committee recommended 
that the “‘intensive’’ plan be ex- 
tended to an “‘all-out’’ intensive 
plan. The faculty, students, and 
board of trustees approved the pro- 
posal, and it was put in operation 
at the beginning of the year 1948- 
49, 

According to the “all-out” plan 
the college year will be divided 
into five terms of seven weeks each. 
Each term will consist of one six- 
semester credit hour course or two 
consecutive three-semester credit 
hour courses. 

The faculty believes that, with- 
out the ‘‘encumbering’’ running 
courses, the modified plan will en- 
able the college to reap more fully 
the advantages claimed for the in- 
tensive plan, among which are: 
1. The student (a) is able to 


Hiram Intensive Study Plan 


In Higher Education 












Hiram, Ohio, College adopted an 
“intensive” study plan in 1934, 
This year it is being revised on the 
basis of the experience to date. The 
new plan will be called the “all. 
out” intensive plan. Reported from 
Higher Education, V (September 
15, 1948), 19-20. 
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unify his intellectual effort, (4) is 
freed from an examination week 
with at least five “‘finals,” (c) is 
freed from the distracting demands 
of many courses and instructors, 
(d) accomplishes more because of 
his increased interest in work rath- 
er than grades, (e) will not leave 
several courses ‘‘dangling” if it 
should be necessary for him to drop 
out during the college year. 

2. The instructor (a) is able to 
give increased attention to the need 
of the individual student, (4) can 
efficiently correlate lecture and 
laboratory work of the science 
courses, (¢) can arrange class trips 
of educational value, (d) is freed 
from the distracting demands of 
several courses in a given term. 

The college reports that in ad- 
dition to these advantages the “all- 
out” intensive plan makes it pos- 
sible to arrange a schedule so that 
(a2) more efficient use is made of 
physical facilities of the college, 
(4) less concentrated demand is 
made on personnel officers, allow- 
ing more time for student counsel- 
ing, (c) the cadet teaching pro- 
gram is made more flexible. 
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Student Hours in School vs. Out of School 






ROBEN J. MAASKE 


In the Harvard Educational Review 


d F Horace Mann were returned 
to this mortal sphere, he would 
undoubtedly be amazed at the tend- 
ency to expect relative “impossi- 
bles” of the school alone. He 
would find that any good state- 
ment of the objectives of modern 
education envisions a well-devel- 
oped, well-rounded person and citi- 
zen as the end product of the 
school. This hypothetical person 
is expected at approximately high- 
school graduation to possess those 
skills, knowledges, attitudes, habits, 
and appreciations which will serve 
him well throughout life. 

In the U. S. the prospective 
future citizen actually spends a 
relatively small percentage of his 
“growing up” time under the di- 
rect influence of the school. By 
far the larger percentage is spent 
under the influence of the home 
and various community factors. 

The home as an institution is 
exercising perhaps a decreasing ex- 
tent of total influence on the “child 
growing up in the community.” 
The church as an institution is in 
a somewhat comparable position. 

Community environment exerts 
a considerable influence and often 
operates in opposite directions from 
that of the school’s program. 


SCHOOL Hours vs. OUT-OF- 
SCHOOL 


Subtracting the hours spent in 
sleep, our hypothetical student has 
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Roben ]. Maaske is President of 
Eastern Oregon College of Educa- 
tion, La Grande. Reported from 
the Harvard Educational Review, 
XVIII (Spring, 1948), 115-19. 
a net of 3,200 days or 76,798 
hours of waking time from birth 
to age 18. Let us assume he starts 
school at age six, spends eight years 
in elementary school and four in 
secondary school. The average 
attendance in 1944-45 was 148.9 
school days per student, which 
roughly spread over 12 school 
years gives him 1,786.8 days at- 
tendance, for 12 years. 

The average length of the ele- 





mentary school day, including 
lunch and recess, is 62/3 hours; 
in secondary schools, including 


lunch, 6 34 hours. An average 
Y/, hour, per school day attended 
for 8 years (Sth through 12th 
grade), is added for time spent in 
extracurriculum school activities. 
This brings the total school time 
to 12,259.8 hours or 510.8 days. 
This leaves 64,538.2 hours or 
2,689.1 days during his 18-year 
span subject to influences of the 
home and community. 

This means that only 15.96 per- 
cent of the waking time of the 
hypothetical high-school graduate, 
from birth to age 18, is spent un- 
der the direct influence of the 
school; 84.04 percent is subject to 
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educative or mis-educative influ- 
ences present in the home and com- 
munity. It, therefore, behooves 
teachers, parents, and community 
leaders not only to recognize this 
important fact but to note its sig- 
nificant implications for joint co- 
operative planning for the total 
educational program of the future 
citizen. 

Modern objectives of education 
are not too broad and too in- 
clusive, but the point should be 
made that the program to attain 
them fully is not the responsibility 
alone of the school. The emphasis 
on the inter-consciousness of what 
is expected of the school, home, 
and various community agencies, 
by each other, has all too often 
been neglected in the overall pic- 
ture of educating the child. Fur- 
thermore, the increasing tendency 
to relegate to the schools too much 
responsibility in the broad educa- 
tive task is readily apparent. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR CONSIDERATION 


The following suggestions might 
well be given consideration. 

1. In the formulation of ob- 
jectives for a particular school, due 
consideration should be given to 
the relative contribution which can 
and should be made by the home 
and community agencies. All 
should be evaluated and considered, 
even if in a negative way, in terms 
of their influences on youth in the 
community. 

2. The final formulation of ob- 
jectives and the general program 
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planning for attaining these ob. 
jectives should be the product of a 
joint planning group. Such par. 
ticipation will serve to make par. 
ents and group leaders more direct. 
ly conscious of their parental and 
community responsibilities in the 
total education of children. 

3. Community agencies need to 
be more conscious of the effect of 
environmental influences on chil- 
dren—for example, sanitation and 
health, commercialized amusements, 
and lax enforcement of the law. 

4. Avoidance of duplication of 
effort, equipment, and facilities can 
come more readily when each agen- 
cy knows and appreciates the work 
being done by every other agency. 
The necessary investment in the 
modern school plant can be fully 
justified only if its facilities are 
utilized completely in a carefully 
planned, year-around community 
program of education and rectea- 
tion not only for youth but adults. 

5. The total program of educa- 
tion and recreation will likely re- 
ceive increasingly adequate finan- 
cial support only as more agencies 
and individual leaders become more 
intimately aware of the program of 
the schools and the needs for a 
complete program. Also, a clear 
recognition that the education of 
youth cannot be relegated as the 
task solely of the school will bring 
an increasing awareness of the 
community's responsibility to see 
that the environment and condi- 
tions are such as will constructively 
contribute to the educative process. 
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Life Adjustment Education for Every Youth 


U. S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


g T has been a hope of the Amer- 
ican school system to make second- 
ary education as much the common 
heritage of youth as is elementary 
education. Despite significant prog- 
ress in this direction, only about 
seven youth out of ten enter senior 
high school and fewer than four 
graduate. 

Foremost among the deterrents 
to high-school attendance are: the 
need or desire to help earn an in- 
come; lack of funds, clothing, or 
similar personal problems; imacces- 
sibility of suitable schools and 
courses of instruction; and failure 
of too many schools to provide in- 
struction having sufficient mean- 
ing, value, and appeal to pupils and 
their parents to overcome deterrents 
to high-school attendance. 

Almost any apparent block to 
high-school attendance can be 
overcome where there is an all-im- 
pelling interest in doing so. The 
last named factor, therefore, entails 
all of the others and is the major 
concern of this report and national 
conferences to which it relates. 

The purpose of this report is to 
provide information on the steps 
taken as a result of the Prosser 
Resolution.* It also represents an 
effort to show what the resolution 


*Epiror’s Note: So named for its 
author, Dr. Charles A. Prosser, well 
known education leader and former di- 
rector of Dunwoody Institute, Minne- 
apolis,s Minn. When asked to sum- 
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means in terms of problems and 
changes to be faced by American 
secondary education. 

There are basically two reasons 
for making the Prosser Resolution 
the point of departure for the con- 
ferences already held and the pro- 
posed action programs recom- 
mended by these conferences. The 
most obvious reason for yet an- 
other effort to broaden and improve 
secondary education is that, despite 
the significant progress made to 
this end during recent years, there 
is still so much to be done. The 
schools of today are failing many 
youth, and these failures are far 
reaching and irrevocable both as 
they concern the future of indi- 
vidual boys and girls and as they 
concern the welfare of society. 





marize a 1945 conference in Washing- 
ton on Vocational Education in the 
Year Ahead, he presented a resolution 
asking for a series of conferences: of 
vocational and general educators to dis- 
cuss the problems of the 60 percent 
of students who do not receive college 
preparatory or vocational training in 
public schools and who do not re- 
ceive the life adjustment training they 
need. 
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The second reason is that the 
resolution originated with outstand- 
ing leaders in vocational education. 
The major gap in the services of 
secondary schools lies between col- 
lege preparatory and vocational ed- 
ucation. Since the original programs 
of secondary education were large- 
ly limited to preparing the few for 
success in college, the major im- 
provement has been the develop- 
ment of a basic program of voca- 
tional education. To this, additions 
have been made to prepare youth 
for a growing variety of vocations. 
Vocational education leaders are 
now recognizing there are many vo- 
cations for which training can be 
better given on the job. 

The Prosser Resolution, there- 
fore, made the unique proposal 
that proponents of general educa- 
tion and those of vocational educa- 
tion join forces to work out mu- 
tually acceptable solutions to the 
problems of modernizing second- 
ary education. The resolution speci- 
fied that representatives of the two 
groups consider the problems in- 
volved and formulate essential pro- 
grams of action. 

The goal of the Commission of 
Life Adjustment Education for 
Youth is to assist in increasing the 
effectiveness of efforts through edu- 
cation to meet the imperative needs 
of all youth. It proposes: 

1. To stimulate the development 
of programs of education more in 
harmony with life-adjustment needs 
of all youth by encouraging in each 
state the organization of a selected 
group of secondary schools which 
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will make cooperative efforts to 
improve themselves. 

2. To locate effective instruction. 
al materials prepared to meet needs 
revealed in actual situations and to 
cooperate in the development of 
additional materials. 

3. To identify schools already 
serving in a comprehensive way and 
to study their administrative prac. 
tices, instructional techniques, and 
the quality and character of the 
learning activities. 

4. To keep the profession and 
the public informed of the signif. 
cant activities and findings of the 
commission and cooperating 
groups. 

The commission can _ function 
only in cooperation with state de. 
partments of education. Its readi- 
ness to assist is dependent on se. 
curing funds with which to work. 

The commission defines Life Ad- 
justment Education as that which 
better equips all American youth to 
live democratically with satisfac. 
tion to themselves and profit to so- 
ciety. 

It is concerned with ethical and 
moral living and with physical, 
mental, and emotional health. 

It recognizes the importance of 
fundamental skills, since citizens 
in a democracy must be able to 
compute, to read, to write, to listen, 
and to speak effectively. It empha- 
sizes skills as tools for further 
achievement. 

It is concerned with the develop- 
ment of wholesome recreational in- 
terests of both an individual and 
social nature. 
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It is concerned with the present 
problems of youth as well as with 
their preparation for future living. 

It is for all American youth and 
offers them learning experiences 
ippropriate to their capacities. 

It recognizes the importance of 

rsonal satisfactions and achieve- 
ment for each individual within the 
limits of his abilities. 

It respects the dignity of work 
and recognizes the educational 
values of responsible work experi- 
ence in the life of the community. 

It provides both general and spe- 
cialized education, but even in the 
former, common goals are to be 
attained th rough differentiation 
both as to subject matter and ex- 
perience. 

It has many patterns. For a 
shool, a class, or a pupil it is an 
individual matter. The same pattern 
should not be adopted in one com- 
munity merely because it was effec- 
tive in another. It must make sense 
in terms of the goals set and the 
resources available. 

It emphasizes deferred as well as 
immediate values. For each indi- 
vidual it keeps an open road and 
stimulates the maximum achieve- 
ment of which he is capable. 

It recognizes that many events 
of importance happened long ago, 
but holds their real significance is 
in their bearing on life of today. 

It emphasizes active and creative 
achievements as well as adjustment 
to existing conditions; it places a 
premium on learning to make wise 
choices, since the very concept of 
American democracy demands ap- 





propriate revising of aims and the 
means of attaining them. 

It is education fashioned to 
achieve desired outcomes in terms 
of character and behavior. It is not 
education which holds any aspect 
of the school as an end in itself. 

Above all, it recognizes the in- 
herent dignity of the human per- 
sonality. 

There has been an increasing 
tendency to measure the effective- 
ness of curriculums by how fully 
they provide experience in present 
living and experiences which pre- 
pare for the activities of living. 
There also has been an increasing 
emphasis on evaluating the effec- 
tiveness of instruction in terms of 
the extent to which it influences 
behavior. These trends are reflected 
in yearbooks and other publica- 
tions. The commission feels there 
is available a wealth of sound 
theory by which to achieve effective 
educational programs. 

Concepts which would be trans- 
lated into action by schools work- 
ing with the commission are widely 
understood and accepted by educa- 
tional leaders. Practice has lagged 
considerably behind this under- 
standing and acceptance of theory. 
The greatest need is for action on 
the research which has already been 
carried on, and the commission 
hopes it may be instrumental in 
narrowing the gap between theory 
and practice. If the statements of 
the committee really are common 
understandings, they can serve as a 
springboard for the building of an 
action program. 














































































If You Prick Us, Do We Not Bleed? 


JOHN ERLE GRINNELL 


In the Peabody Journal of Education 


P OHN thinks people treat us 
teachers like a race apart, created or 
trained for abnormal lives. ‘“Teach- 
ers,” says he, “are supposed to be 
happy without the rights, desires, 
or instincts of their neighbors.” 

Shylock in The Merchant of 
Venice came to my mind as John 
talked. 


I am a Jew. Hath not a Jew hands, 
organs, dimensions, senses, affections, 
passions; fed with the same food, hurt 
with the same weapons, subject to the 
same diseases, healed by the same 
means, warmed and cooled by the same 
winter and summer, as a Christian is? 
If you prick us, do we not bleed? If 
you tickle us, do we not laugh? If you 
poison us, do we not die? 

Are we teachers not warmed and 
cooled by the same winter and 
summer as doctors or lawyers? Do 
we not have the same senses, af- 
fections, and passions as insur- 
ance agents? Do we not laugh as 
readily as a haberdasher? Are we 
not hurt as easily as an engineer? 
Must our decorum be notably dif- 
ferent from that of the girl who 
works in the bank or the boy who 
teaches swimming at the Y ? Should 
we eat less than the realtor? Should 
we have less job security than the 
dentist? Should we have less free- 


dom to argue politics than the 
minister ? 

We petition to be treated not as 
an island but as a familiar and in- 
separable part of the continent. 

First, we want more of the sense 
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of belonging in our community, 
Teachers are among the most hon. 
ored members in most European 
countries; in China, first in the 
social scale. In the vague public 
mind we are among the community 
servants, not as glamorous as fire- 
men but probably as useful, and 
definitely not among ‘‘the nice peo- 
ple.” 

Second, we want to live normal 
lives—and we don’t mean dissi- 
pated lives. We would like to 
choose friends, clothes, and hobbies 
without having to consult our 
teaching contracts or local school 
tradition. We should be good ex- 
amples for youth, but we must not 
be forced into the pattern cartoon- 
ists love—the anemic, queer 
“schoolmarm.” 

Third, we need equality in our 
right to think what our consciences 
dictate about so-called controversial 
issues. We should not have to trem- 
ble if we make available to students 
facts on both sides. If we are to 
be frightened into teaching the 
viewpoint of a person or group, 
our lot is no better than that of 
teachers under dictators. We can 
promote decency, honest thinking, 
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and devotion to the principles on 
which our democracy rests; we will, 
if not hounded into bitterness and 
distrust by people who do not be- 
lieve the truth can make us free. 

Fourth, if we want freedom from 
fear and prejudice, we want just 
as ardently freedom from want. To 
be better teachers we need to 
travel; to build libraries; to culti- 
vate good taste in the arts. We must 
have a home where we can invite 
friends without apologies, wear 
clothes that permit us to walk 
among our townsmen without em- 
barrassment. 

We want our children to go to 
college. Too often they have had to 
stay home to work while the chil- 
dren of all our Main Street friends 
went to college, though some we 
knew did not have the brains for 
successful college work and would 
only waste money. 

Are we paid what we deserve? 
What group, excepting clergymen, 
give as much for as little financial 
reward ? 

Fifth, we want to feel we may 
send out roots. Many places have 
“permanent tenure.’ But in my 
state, there are communities where 
all teachers are discharged before 
they become eligible. Most of us 
prefer to found homes, take on the 
flavor of a home town, and cast a 
long shadow. If we move, we want 
it to be because we can do greater 
good elsewhere—not because a 
trustee doesn’t like the way we 
comb our hair. 

Why cannot we be proprietors of 
our town? Why do we not have as 
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enduring a clientele as the lawyer? 
We need the foundation of know- 
ing that as long as we can do our 
job it will be ours to do. We need 
the stimulation of knowing we can 
experiment, that we are as free as 
others to find new and better ways 
of doing our work. Too many 
teachers are sitting on volcanoes 
and behave as if they knew it. 

To come into our full heritage, 
we have our part to play. We have 
three long strides to take before we 
prove the justness of our claims. 

We must cleanse our stables. Too 
many in the profession stopped 
their education when they left col- 
lege, too many are unsuited by tem- 
perament and attitude to teach, too 
many thought teaching the easiest 
way to avoid the world’s jostling, 
too many drifted into teaching. 

Standards of training must be 
lifted. We must see to it that the 
standards for teachers certification 
go up everywhere and that the states 
are willing to support an education 
that meets those standards. We must 
select earlier and more rigorously 
those who should teach and then 
imbue them with zeal for their 
chosen careers. Social misfits must 
be screened at the latest before en- 
tering senior college. It must be 
our responsibility to produce liv- 
ing and teaching conditions that 
will permit the continued mental 
and physical health of teachers. 

We will then be as we must be 
—proud of our profession. By our 
high spirits and responsiveness, 
people will know we believe ours 
the most satisfying kind of life. 















































How Do We Start An Intercultural 


Education Program? 


ANNETTE SMITH LAWRENCE 


In American Unity 


3 EFORE any school can start 
an intercultural education pro- 
gtam there are several basic ques- 
tions to be answered. First, do the 
teachers and administrators want 
such a program? Intercultural edu- 
cation cannot be conducted from 
8:30 in the morning until 3:30 in 
the afternoon and then snapped 
shut as if it were a geography book. 
A majority of the teachers in the 
building must realize the need for 
creating better understanding be- 
tween the groups that comprise the 
school population as well as better 
understanding between the school 
and community. The idea must 
permeate the school’s life and even- 
tually the community’s life. 

The next basic question is 
whether the intercultural program 
should have a separate existence 
or be incorporated in the regular 
curriculum. Intercultural education 
can be as valid in the lunchroom as 
it can in the social-studies class; it 
should not be another subject 
squeezed into an already over- 
crowded curriculum. 

The goal in all intercultural edu- 
cation, it seems to me, is this: You 
judge a person by his worth, not 
by his skin color nor his religion, 
not by his place of birth or his 
father’s occupation. This sounds 


so simple that it seems rather silly 
to mention it, but when Americans 
achieve this point of view we can 
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face the world with pride. Note 
that I did not say we should love 
everybody. For one reason or an- 
other there are many people in the 
world who do not deserve admira- 
tion. I may dislike Joe Doakes 
for his politics; you may like him 
because he is kind to his family. 
But I do not dislike him simply be. 
cause he has black eyes or bowlegs 
or goes to the Methodist Church or 
was born in Italy. 

Now suppose a school has ¢- 
tablished a committee to plan an 
intercultural program. The princ- 
pal appoints two Protestants, two 
Catholics, and two Jewish teachers 
(a frequent setup). I am not sure, 
but I think it would be wiser to 
select the teachers on the basis of 
their interest and on their accom- 
plishments in effecting a good spirit 
among their students. In any case, 
the committee needs to meet a few 
times just to establish good human 
relations among themselves before 
launching the program. Too often 
the best of intentions bog down be- 
cause of conflict among the people 
selected to put a program into oper: 
ation. 
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Start the ball rolling with a few 
assembly programs. A provocative 
play dealing with some subject of 
discrimination or the enunciation 
of the ideals of democracy can serve 
as a starter. But don’t let the 
matter rest then for the balance of 
the semester. 

Next, a forum discussion might 
be planned on some of the points 
brought out in the play. Ideally 
the discussion should lead the stu- 
dents themselves to want to explore 
the subject farther. Stick to spe- 
cific issues. For example, the 
subject “all men are created 
equal” will not get results as well 
as a forum on “Can everybody in 
our school get a coke at the corner 
drugstore?”’ or “We worship this 
way at our church—how do you 
worship at yours?” Such discus- 
sions should lead to action—a sur- 
vey of the neighborhood to see 
what stores practice discrimination 
and why—a joint project on the 
study of various religions. There 
are several good filmstrips now 
that might also serve as a starter. 

Probably now you are ready for 
classroom work. English classes 
can read books—there are dozens 
of bibliographies annotated for dif- 
ferent grade levels. Composition 
classes can consider various phases 
of the subject; original plays can be 
produced. But don’t overemphasize 
human relations. Young people 
get bored with too much talk on 
any subject. 

Social-studies classes can consider 
the roles played by a variety of 
people in American history. This 
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doesn’t mean “Negro History 
Week,” either. We don’t want to 
single out any group for study 
unless the children’s own curiosity 
leads them to do so. Rather we 
should consider the contributions 
that many Americans made to the 
Revolution, for example. Five 
thousand Negroes fought with 
George Washington; Haym Solo- 
mon, a Jew, and William Pace, an 
Italian Catholic, financed the war. 

Athletics provide the perfect 
setting for improving human rela- 
tions. When people work and 
play together, they learn to know 
each other. Jackie Robinson is a 
good Dodger; not because he is a 
Negro, but because he is a good 
baseball player. Fair play can be 
the impelling motive in building 
good will on the playing fields. 

Music, art, and other cultural 
subjects lend themselves to the 
study of the contributions of people 
from many lands and of people 
here in this country with different 
cultural backgrounds. 

Science is a natural for a study 
of anthropology where the myth of 
racial superiority can be broken 
down. The Races of Mankind, a 
Public Affairs Pamphlet, does this 
job in a masterly fashion. 

And so it goes. . .But the teachers 
must practice what they preach; the 
community must be included; and 
the students, after their discussions, 
their studies, their dramatics, and 
their sports must want to act to 
improve their neighborhood, even- 
tually their city, and finally this 
shrinking world. 











What’s New in Modern Language Teaching? 


WILLIAM G. MERHAB 


In the University of Michigan School of Education Bulletin 


VW] oper LANGUAGE teach- 
ing, of all high-school subjects the 
One most entrenched in sterile tra- 
ditionalism, is undergoing pro- 
found changes; its new approach 
aims at making language a worth- 
while subject not only for those 
who will go on to college but also 
for the majority of pupils who 
will not continue their education 
beyond high school. 

From the long-range point of 
view, the present fact of greatest 
significance for modern-language 
teaching in the secondary schools 
is the radical transformation tak- 
ing place in preparing teachers. 
There is nationally a new empha- 
sis on two aspects of language 
study in university language 
courses: oral proficiency and “area 
training.”” The product of these 
“new-style” university courses can 
reasonably be expected to conduct 
his class in the foreign language 
except where English may be neces- 
sary from time to time for special 
explanations. He has, moreover, 
some background in the customs, 
geography, history, and present-day 
life of the country whose language 
he is teaching. 

New goals for language study in 
the high school have been proposed 
in the report of the Stanford Uni- 
versity language-arts curriculum 
study as follows: 


1. Abilities in language should be 
developed from the start through con- 
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tent that is worth reading, writing, or 
talking about from the standpoint of 
its cultural or social significance to 
the pupil. 

2. Outcomes in lower-division of- 
ferings should be evaluated primarily 
in terms of the social or cultural sig. 
nificance of the results achieved in the 
process of developing ability to com- 
municate or comprehend content 
chosen for some educative purpose be- 
yond the mechanics of language. 

3. Learning programs should be or- 
ganized in terms of meaningful aetivi- 
ties that will enable the children to 
develop ability in language through 
abundant practice (in emulation of 
examples of good usage) instead of 
mere theorizing in English about lan- 
guage. 

4, Functional practice in particular 
phases of language usage should be 
provided as needed for the immediate 
performance of these activities. 

5. The traditional preparatory con- 
cept governing elementary courses in 
foreign language should be reinter- 
preted to permit the development of 
skills through abundant practice in 
terms of content and activities that 
yield immediate values. 

6. Language skills should be de- 
veloped wherever possible through 
practice involving learning materials 
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and procedures that, in terms of the 
ultimate objectives of the curriculum, 
will supplement or enrich (perhaps 
through entirely different avenues of 
approach) the common unifying ex- 
periences provided for all pupils by 
the school. 

The changed goal of the mod- 
em-language class is nowhere more 
apparent than in the field of text- 
books. Gone is the old, comfortable 
text with its set questions and 
answers and its translations, all on 
2 genteel and studiously unreal 
basis. The new-type books contain 
illustrations and texts that invari- 
ably suggest some questions they do 
not answer. For instance, a pupil 
who sees in his text pictures of all 
the road signs the Mexican motor- 
ists meets is quite likely to ask for 
anumber of terms that do not ap- 
pear, such as how to say “out of 
gs” or “blow-out’’ or ‘‘backseat 
driver.” However, books contain- 
ing fine illustrations and any con- 
siderable amount of information 
suitable for a high-school class are 
exceedingly rare and texts must be 
examined carefully. Some of the 
texts which are highly stimulating 
and interesting are not complete in 
some respect. 

Vocabulary can often be the 
springboard for much fruitful dis- 
cussion. In a Spanish class a ques- 
tion arose: ““How do you say ‘high 
shool’ in Spanish?’ The teacher 
ued the opportunity to let the 
dass draw her out on a descrip- 
tion of the systems of education in 
latin America. Among the ques- 
tions raised and debated were some 
as to what country has the best sys- 
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tem of education; whether it is 
better to have a few subjects in 
high school, as we do, or many sub- 
jects with fewer hours of each, as 
some Latin American nations do; 
what can be said for and against 
coeducation? On the basis of this 
discussion, several class members 
volunteered to do more reading and 
report to the group. 

Background information is used 
in classes in various ways, but al- 
ways to the same end: to help stu- 
dents become aware of the basic dif- 
ferences and similarities between 
nationalities, to help them under- 
stand other peoples’ problems and 
tolerate their way of looking at 
things. One class in elementary 
German studied the geography, his- 
tory, and economics of Germany 
and had a debate on the issues at 
stake in the Nuremberg trials. An 
extensive reading of magazines and 
newspapers furnished the back- 
ground they needed. The students 
learned through their study of the 
Nuremberg proceedings how diffi- 
cult it is for a judge to sift testi- 
mony, to decide which statements 
have a sufficient basis in evidence 
and which have not; they wrestled 
with the problem of estimating the 
actual perpetrator’s guilt when he 
has committed a crime on the orders 
of his superior; they studied the 
status of religion in Germany be- 
fore, during, and after Hitler; they 
learned of German groups who had 
helped to settle America and of 
their contributions to American life. 
The group grew in appreciation of 
visual art by studying reproductions 
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of the work of a noted German 
artist depicting the misery brought 
on the poor people of Germany by 
her political aberrations. 

Although the attention of each 
class is focused especially on the 
language under study, it is well to 
give some attention to the place of 
other nationalities in American 
life. Spanish students are always in- 
terested to know that there are two 
official languages in New Mexico 
and that a man brought before a 
court there can insist that all of 
the proceedings be given in Span- 
ish. The Portuguese in New Eng- 
land, the various foreign-populated 
areas of New York and other large 
cities, and the farming sections 
largely populated by those of a 
given nationality could very prop- 
erly be mentioned in all language 
classes. Nationalities well repre- 
sented locally should be discussed 
by the class. 

Can all this be done and, in ad- 
dition, can some students be pre- 
pared for continuing their study of 
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the language in college? It can 
provided that those who wish ty 
continue are given extra opporty. 
nity for study and reading. 

The teacher should discover earl 
in the course which students yj 
be going to college and might con. 
ceivably wish to study the sam 
language there. These student 
should be told what will be e. 
pected of them in the intermediate 
course in college and they and th 
teacher together can work out ; 
program of special study and cut. 
side reading which will enabk 
them to meet these college requite 
ments. Others in the class may pu: 
ticipate in these activities if the 
so desire, although usually the tet 
of the class will have appropriate 
projects selected along the lines of 
their own plans and interests. A¢ 
aptation of the course to the need 
of each individual student is a 
solutely necessary, and all element 
of the class must be given equi 
consideration, attention, and pla 
ning. 


THE NEED FOR FARMERS 


“THE Bureau of Agricultural Economics estimates that 
300,000 new farmers are needed each year to replace those 
who retire, die, or otherwise quit farming. Since our enrol- 
ment figures (320,000 this year in high-school vocational 
agriculture courses) include students in all four years of 
high school, it is apparent that fewer than 100,000 boys 
a year are graduating with comprehensive training in agri- 
culture.’—Dr. W. T. Swanton, chief, agricultural educa- 
tion service, Office of Education. 
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On the Teaching of Grammar 


THOMAS F. BriGcs 






In the Educational Forum 


2 HERE is no question but that 
the teaching of grammar in 
our schools today is still potently 
influenced by a translation made 
by William Lily at the end of the 
16th century to facilitate the learn- 
ing by English boys of an ancient 
language. Meaningless names of 
cases for nouns are emphasized as 
if they had practical significance; 
constructions like that of the ad- 
jective in “He painted the barn 
red” are taught, though no person 
could possibly prevent or correct an 
etror of speech by being able to 
all “‘red”’ a factitive adjective, pred- 
icate attribute, or any other of the 
dozen names grammarians have in- 
vented for the construction. There 
is ultimate economy in using from 
the beginning the conventional 
terminology of grammar—noun, 
verb, clause, phrase. 

Faced with the fact that the 
amount of grammar that is func- 
tional, that can be taught so as to 
prevent or correct errors, and that 
can be learned so as to influnce the 
production of confident and effec- 
tive expression is far less than is 
ordinarily taught, the advocates of 
extended formal grammar as it is 
ordinarily taught are forced to de- 
fend the subject either as a phase 
of liberal education or as a dis- 
cipline with potent transfer values. 

So far as I can remember, I 
never had any serious instruction 
in English grammar after the fifth 
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grade. But I heard good English 
and what I spoke or wrote was 
reasonably correct. Then in my 
later education I had a considerable 
amount of Latin and Greek, a les- 
ser amount of French, German, 
Anglo-Saxon, and Middle English. 
I taught literature and composition 
in a normal school while a col- 
league taught formal English gram- 
mar. Early one semester my col- 
league died and I volunteered— 
recklessly, as I soon learned—to 
take over until a successor could 
be found. Not many minutes of 
the first class period had passed be- 
fore I found myself up a tree. I 
knew what was conventionally cor- 
rect and I could explain what the 
construction would be in a foreign 
language. But I did not have the 
knowledge to explain it in terms 
of English grammar. 

Challenged thus, I set about to 
learn English grammar, bringing 
to the subject what I knew about 
foreign languages, delving in the 
publications of Jespersen, Abbott, 
and others. Instead of giving over 
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the class to a new teacher, I tried 
to teach my students grammar as 
a severe discipline in thinking. But 
despite being considered locally a 
superior teacher, I was convinced 
that what I considered the most 
valuable part of my teaching, the 
discipline, affected only a few of 
the students, those who were gifted 
with intelligences that could under- 
stand abstract relationships, those 
who could be successful in the 
higher mathematics, in logic, and in 
the principles of science. By obser- 
vation and inquiry I could not find 
that I had affected materially their 
thinking about anything. outside 
word relationships as found in 
the grammar exercises. 

Being thus disturbed, I pursued 
advanced work in psychology and 
measurement and carried on an ex- 
periment to ascertain what transfer 
effects such teaching as I proudly 
and confidently gave had on the 
mental processes of pupils. Al- 
though I have read practically all 
of the reports of researchers on the 
effects of the teaching of formal 
grammar, I have found nothing 
that substantiates the oft-made as- 
sertion that it influences for bet- 
ter thinking in other areas, such as 
politics, religion, science, business, 
or social relations. Nor is there 
any reason to believe that the disci- 
pline resulting from the study of 
what is difficult, disagreeable, and 
to the minds of pupils otherwise 
useless has any beneficial effect on 
character or on subsequent mental 
habits. 

From long experience and study, 
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the following conclusions seem 
justified: 

Schools should attempt from the 
earliest years to teach pupils to 
speak correctly and, so far as in. 
dividually possible, effectively; they 
should teach—and with applica. 
tion—whatever elements of gram. 
mar contribute to this objective, 
Whether these elements should be 
taught in formal courses or infor. 
mally as need is evident depends on 
the type of curriculum and on the 
teachers. Effective informal teach. 
ing requires more skill, more con- 
scientiousness, and more checking 
up to insure that all essential 
ground is covered; therefore, in 
all probability most teachers should 
use a formal course. Insofar as 
there are logical justifications for 
certain constructions in English, 
those constructions should be 
taught so the pupils may have con- 
fidence in the correctness of their 
expression. Other constructions 
should be taught as idioms. - 

After a basic introduction to 
grammar, which probably should be 
completed before secondary school, 
informal instruction and drill 
should be introduced when needed. 
Nevertheless, in a good high 
school which I recently visited, 
grammar occupied a full semester 
for each of the three years. The 
subject is also taught in the ele- 
mentary grades and in the junior 
high school. Many of the pupils 
are from homes where good Eng: 
lish is spoken and in consequence 
they are subjected to continuing 
drill on the correction of errors 
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they seldom if ever make. Drill in 
correcting errors should be re- 
quired only of pupils who need it. expression. 
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» * You a Paragon? 


ALMOST anyone who is enthusiastic about a particular 
kind of subject matter can advance convincing arguments 
concerning the advantages which would accrue to the en- 
tire civilized world if teachers were required to understand 
that subject. 

And he is usually right. 

The only hitch is our inability to find enough teachers 
or prospective teachers who have the mental energy and 
physical stamina requisite for being at one time scholars in 
the subjects they teach, experts in child psychology and 
guidance, skilled teachers of reading able to give remedial 
help in whatever subject they may be teaching, individuals 
well-versed enough in health education to lead their charges 
into good health habits, participants in public affairs with 
insight into the meaning of political and economic forces, 
participants in professional activities and teachers’ organ- 
izations, devotees of the arts who, by introducing their pu- 
pils to beauty, can contribute to the enrichment of their 
personal lives, well-read men and women who have at least 
a nodding acquaintance with modern science and the so- 
cial studies, and who above all this are gracious, happy, re- 
laxed, friendly persons, sufficiently unhurried to create an 
atmosphere in which children can live and develop nor- 
mally. 

Doubtless everyone will agree that it is far easier to 
show why a teacher needs to know some particular thing 
than to show what can be eliminated from his course of 
study in order to make room for it—Helen M. Walker, 
Teachers College, Columbia University in the Teachers Col- 
lege Record. 
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For all others there should be 
more profitable work in effective 








Educational Reorganization in France 


C. E. PHILLIPS 
In the School 


P LANS for educational reor- 
ganization in France are set forth in 
a published report made sometime 
ago by the Commission Ministeri- 
elle d’Etude to the Minister of 
Education in France. Since the pro- 
posal demands a much larger ex- 
penditure for enlarged and im- 
proved school facilities, for more 
teachers, and for improved salaries, 
the whole plan cannot be put into 
effect at once. Nevertheless, the 
Commission insists that progressive 
steps be taken so that the compre- 
hensive reorganization may ulti- 
mately be achieved. 

The basis of the proposed re- 
forms is of course the changed and 
rapidly changing structure of so- 
ciety. Factors stressed are increased 
mechanization, new sources of 
power, industrial concentration, 
rapid transportation, greater pro- 
duction, the employment of women, 
the effects of universal elementary 
education, and the need for many 
more technicians and persons capa- 
ble of holding responsible positions. 
It is recognized that the school has 
been out of touch with the world 
and that school instruction, by re- 
taining content and characteristics 
unrelated to life, is losing its edu- 
cative power. Educational method 
has failed to keep up with scientific 
progress. The curriculum in edu- 
cation for citizenship has attached 
too little importance to objective 
study of economic and social ques- 
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tions, to the formation of critical 
attitudes, and to the development by 
actual practice of democratic free. 
dom and responsibility. The report 
stresses the need for alterations in 
the organization — not corrective 
changes here and there—but a com- 
prehensive reorganization of the 
whole school structure. 

The principles enunciated havea 
familiar ring: equality of educ- 
tional opportunity and diversity of 
offerings; eradication of traditional 
prejudice which attaches greater 
dignity and worth to purely intel- 
lectual studies and occupations than 
to practical pursuits; education of 
the whole child; respect for the 
child; provision for exceptional chil. 
dren; classes of no more than 25 
pupils ; emphasis on orientation and 
guidance; compensating emphasis 
on general education during the pe- 
riod of compulsory schooling so that 
each citizen and worker may share 
in the common culture; the school 
as an active community agent for 
progress and enlightenment. 

Education is classified as fitting 
into two stages: first stage—3 to 
18 years—for all; second stage—18 
years and over—for those capable 
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of profiting by it. The first stage 
is subdivided into three cycles: first 
yele—3 to 11 years; second cycle 
-ll1 to 15 years; third cycle—15 
to 18 years. 

The first cycle may include at- 
tndance at an école maternelle 
fom ages three to seven years, or 
my, where there are no such 
ghools or classes, begin at age six 
under a teacher trained in activity 
nethods. The period from seven to 
deven provides a common basic 
education for all, with allowance 
for individual differences among 
normal children only by adapta- 
tions in the method of instruction. 

The second cycle is a period of 
general education, orientation, and 
aploration of aptitudes. Optional 
ubjects are to be offered in the last 
two years. A gfecognized problem 
s the need for providing schools 
witably staffed and equipped in the 
mural areas. 

The third cycle continues general 
education but gives also either (a) 
pevocational training for skilled 
manual workers in various types of 
cmployment, (b) a suitable type of 


institutions. 
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vocational or professional training 
for those likely to hold positions in 
industry intermediate between those 
of the skilled worker and the en- 
gineer, or (¢) theoretical training 
preparatory to work at the univer- 
sity level in various faculties. Edu- 
cation in this third cycle will not 
be narrowly specialized. The gen- 
eral-education content, for skilled 
workers at least, will nevertheless 
be closely related to vocational sub- 
jects in order that it may have vital- 
ity for the student and prevent the 
possibility of the practice of his 
trade becoming a routine without 
interest, significance, or promise. 
Education is to be free and com- 
pulsory from ages 6 to 18. The 
most radical and realistic proposal 
comes in the interpretation of the 
word “‘free.”” It is argued that, since 
the families of workingmen are 
obliged to count on the earnings of 
sons and daughters of age 15 to 
18, students in the third cycle must 
be regarded as paid workers and 
must be paid for the service they 
render society by preparing to be- 
come more efficient producers. 


Student Interchange 


ABOUT 20,000 young people from abroad studied in Amer- 
ican universities and colleges during the 1947-48 school 
year, according to an article in Survey Graphic. The largest 
group (5000). came from Asia. There was little exchange 
of students between the U. S. and the bloc of nations in 
the Russian sphere. Exchange of students in Eastern Eu- 
rope was chiefly between Russian and other Eastern bloc 




































Teaching the Handicapped Child 
in His Home 


MAUDE M. NELSEN 


In the Instructor 


Wen I began teaching the 
handicapped I merely tried to keep 
the child learning something so 
that he would not get too far be- 
hind his grade. I still employ or- 
dinary school practices in teaching 
a child who has to be away from 
school only temporarily, but for 
the long-term invalid I have 
evolved a set of practices which 
have produced good results. 

The first step is to have a child 
given a physical and mental exami- 
nation. In Oregon such examina- 
tions are provided through state 
and county health authorities. I 
either speak or write to the ex- 
amining physicians and ask their 
advice about my pupil. Next, I 
write the county superintendent 
and the state department of educa- 
tion to get any help they have. I 
also write to the state library for 
books about the particular case I 
am teaching. 

Whatever the home circum- 
stances may be, I overlook any- 
thing that does not deal directly 
with my pupil. To succeed with 
the pupil I must win the confidence 
of his parents, so I try to be a real 
friend to them. 

Though in the schoolroom I get 
away from formality as much as 
possible, in the home situation 
certain formalities make a welcome 
change and help the child imagine 
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he is in school. There must be 
one particular spot for the school- 
room; the light must be right and 
the chairs comfortable. The radio 
must be silent and no talking by 
others may go on during school 
hours in the room where I am 
teaching. I ring a tiny bell, 
or let the child ring it, at the be- 
ginning and end of each day's 
work. I see to it that the child's 
face is washed and his hair combed, 
and I encourage his mother to dress 
him up especially for his ‘“‘school.” 
I celebrate all holidays, even 
though with only a picture or a 
song. 

One of the chief hindrances to 
a handicapped child’s education is 
his lack of normal experiences. 
These I supply whenever possible. 
I bring a pot of earth into the 
house and let the child plant a 
seed or bulb with his own hands. 
If he is not well enough to go out- 
doors for a picnic, we have one 
at his bedside—complete even to 
an ant which is allowed to wander 
across the white cloth for a short 
space. I play ball with the pupil, 
even though throwing it is only 
a violent motion of my arm before 
I place the ball in his little hand. 
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I find out what faith the par- keep my voice normal and easy, 
ents observe and encourage them neither hushed nor loud. 
to take the child to their religious Perhaps the most important 
services and to consult with their function I perform for the child 
spititual adviser. is helping him adjust to life. What 
All children need music, but the does he eat? What are his rest 
"~~ | handicapped benefit particularly hours? Does he help himself as 
vi from it. For young children I much as possible? (So many 
sing nursery rhymes with motions, parents help a handicapped child 
—* | encouraging the children to sing more than is needful, making him 
be | with me; with older pupils I use more dependent than he should 
ool- | music to motivate history and ge- be.) What does he do for amuse- 
and | ography and for a hundred other ment? I try to see that he gets 
dio | purposes. I have each child start in touch with the various clubs 
by | a scrapbook—phonics books for and activities suitable for shut-ins. 
ool |} little folks and hobby books for I try to start him on a simple 
am | older ones. This gives the child musical instrument which he can 
ell, | something to do in the long hours master. Always I try to teach him 
be- | he must spend alone. to do some little thing that is use- 
y's Most handicapped children are ful to others; take care of the 
d's | weak, underweight, and inclined rabbits or feed a little lamb, make 
ed, | to be shy. Therefore I plan my a handkerchief or a doll’s dress, 
ess | work for very brief periods—as wipe the spoons or carry in a stick 
I.” | little as two minutes for some of kindling. Service for others is 
en | things. At the least sign of fa- one of the finer pleasures of life, 
a | tigue, I change quickly to some and certainly a handicapped child 
other, less strenuous activity. I should be allowed that joy. 
to 
is Election and _ | Rights 
s, ARTICLE 23 of the recently drafted International Declara- 
le. tion of Human Rights declares, “(1). Everyone has the 
ne right to education. Elementary and fundamental education 
a shall be free and compulsory and there shall be equal ac- 
s. cess on the basis of merit to higher education. (2) Educa- 
t- tion shall be directed to the full development of the human 
le personality, to strengthening respect for human rights 
0 and fundamental freedoms, and to combatting the spirit 
f of intolerance against other nations and racial and re- 
tt ligious groups everywhere.” 
, The Declaration was drawn by the Commission on Hu- 
y man Rights and was presented to the United Nations Eco- 
e nomic and Social Council for consideration and possible 
adoption. 








Functional Competence in Mathematics 


WILLIAM BETZ 






In the Mathematics Teacher 


ioc with other ‘‘old-line 
subjects,’’ mathematics has been 
out of step with the controlling edu- 
cational slogans and policies. It 
cannot be derived from “immedi- 
ate experience” nor ‘‘adapted”’ in- 
definitely to ‘individual needs and 
interests.” It demands honest, 
cumulative achievement and a con- 
tinuous regard for progressive mas- 
tery. The prevailing doctrine is 
that school mathematics should be 
limited to the unavoidable rudi- 
ments dictated by social utility. 
Arithmetic has been ‘‘moved up” 
and is already becoming a college 
subject. ‘‘Academic’’ mathematics 
has been made an elective “for the 
few.” 

Is this the inevitable outcome of 
mass education, so ardently her- 
alded as the great panacea of the 
modern age? If not, how shall we 
react to the present situation? In 
particular “whither mathematics?” 


POPULAR DOCTRINES 


What is the picture prominent 
educators are creating as to the 
significance of mathematics? For 
whether true or false, it deter- 
mines the actual status of mathe- 
matics in our schools and underlies 
the issue of functional competence. 
Certain critical appraisals and de- 
mands which have recurred with 
monotonous regularity are: 

1. The mathematical curriculum, 
“for all but the few,’’ should stress 
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only those minimum essentials ac- 
tually needed in everyday life. 

2. All the mathematics taught in 
the school should be derived from 
actual life situations. 

3. Academic mathematics of the 
usual type does not ‘‘meet the 
needs” of “the other 85 percent” 
and should be reserved ‘“‘for the 
few.” 

4, “All but a few” can get along 
without any mathematics in the 
secondary schools. 

The frantic determination to 
protect “‘all but the few’’ against 
learning anything beyond the mini- 
mum essentials gravely endangers 
a democracy like ours. ‘‘Where 
there is no vision, the people per- 
ish.” Have we forgotten that, as 
Professor Hotelling has pointed 
out, “there is no surer key to un- 
lock all sorts of doors than mathe- 
matics?’’ What right have we to 
close these doors to “‘all but the 
few?” 

No other country has receded 
from a maximum emphasis on 
mathematics. Are we prepared to 
assert that all other nations are mis- 
taken in their high regard for 
mathematics, or that American boys 
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COMPETENCE 


and girls alone are unable to do 
what is readily accomplished else- 
where? 


THE MEANING OF FUNCTIONAL 
COMPETENCE IN MATHEMATICS 


In current educational discus- 
sions ‘“functional’’ is used in the 
sense of ‘“‘socially valuable,’’ or 
some such interpretations based on 
our dominant philosophy of educa- 
cation, that of pragmatic instrumen- 
talism and immediate experience. 
We maintain such an interpretation 
is incomplete and misleading and 
a decided reorientation is necessary. 

Mathematics is the oldest of all 
sciences. Surely, some valid lessons 
should have emerged by this time 
as to its role in human affairs and 
as to the best ways and means of 
approaching it. In fact, these les- 
sons underlie the principal thesis 
of this paper: There are three 
main components of functional 
competence in mathematics, not 
one of which can be neglected 
without fatal consequences. 

We may look on mathematics as 
a majestic old tree. The roots rep- 
resent the human needs out of 
which mathematics grew; the trunk, 
the imposing framework; the 
branches, the vast domain of appli- 
cations. 

The Framework of Mathematics 
—the Trunk of the Tree—The 
framework rests on its basic con- 
cepts, principles, and facts; tested 
rules of computation; established 
methods of solving problems; and 
modes of thinking. It took many 
centuries to create this structure 
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which includes arithmetic, geome- 
try, algebra, and trigonometry. It 
cannot be rediscovered by the in- 
dividual pupil or school solely on 
the basis of personal experience or 
“individual needs and interests.” 

Hence, the first component of 
functional competence in mathe- 
matics is the systematic study, with- 
in a desired range, of the underly- 
ing mathematical concepts, princi- 
ples, skills, and modes of thinking. 

The Application of Mathematics 
—the Branches of the Tree.— 
Mathematics grew out of life situ- 
ations—needs that led primitive 
people to count and to measure. 
The problem situations in such 
everyday activities as farming and 
building caused the tree to develop 
its branches. Without the constant 
interaction of theory and practice, 
they would have withered and the 
tree would have ceased to grow. 

And so, the second component of 
functional competence in mathe- 
matics is a proper emphasis on the 
significant interrelations between 
mathematical theory and its many- 
sided applications. 

The Mathematical Tree and the 
School_—The framework of mathe- 
matics and its applications consti- 
tute an Objective domain inde- 
pendent of the learner’s likes, dis- 
likes, and abilities. He cannot cre- 
ate it. He can only try to under- 
stand it and to use it effectively. 

This learning process is another 
all-important part of our story. 
“Social utility’’ alone is not a sub- 
stitute for a clear understanding 
and mastery of the basic concepts, 
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skills, and methods of mathematics. 
Moreover, ‘transfer’ is not auto- 
matic, mastery is not achieved in a 
day, and motivation and interest 
are of tremendous importance. 

Thus, the #4ird component—the 
subjective or psychological factor— 
may be formulated as follows: 
Functional competence in mathe- 
matics is largely the outgrowth of a 
continuous and painstaking empha- 
sis on the categories of understand- 
ing, mastery, and transfer. 


ATTAINMENT OF FUNCTIONAL 
COMPETENCE IN MATHEMATICS 


How may we attain functional 
competence in mathematics ? 

First, we must give strict atten- 
tion to the three components. 

Second, we must counteract er- 
roneous educational theories, such 
as the misleading doctrines of ‘‘im- 
mediate experience” and of “‘indi- 
vidual needs and interests.” 

Third, we must build continuous 
curriculums. 

Fourth, we must reject the policy 
of automatic promotion. 

Fifth, we must develop a “two- 
track program” at the secondary 
level. 

Sixth, we must eliminate or re- 
adjust such curriculums as are ob- 
viously faulty or based on wrong 
theories. 

Seventh, we must get rid of the 
postponement of arithmetic idea. 

Eighth, we must insist on a far 
more adequate teacher-training pro- 
gram. We cannot hope to develop 
and maintain functional curricu- 
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lums without the willing assistance 
of our normal schools and colleges, 

Ninth, we must stop our slavish 
subservience to the pronouncements 
of selfconstituted experts having 
little or no classroom experience, 
in favor of carefully tested plans 
developed in genuine laboratory 
schools operated by real teachers, 

Tenth, we must have a publicity 
campaign which shall acquaint the 
public with the actual mathemati- 
cal situation and its causes. 

That looks like a long journey, 
It will be. However, the reform 
movement has already gone on for 
nearly six decades. Efforts have 
almost regularly been ignored or 
even frustrated by our educational 
leaders, but the chief building 
stones for the construction of truly 
functional curriculums are available. 
Why not, at long last, give real 
attention to them? Why act as 
though nothing has ever been 
done? 

Our main task, for quite a while, 
will have to be the eradication of 
the blunders and obstacles which 
have been impeding our progress. 

In the first place, we have sinned 
for many years by giving almost ex- 
clusive attention to the first com- 
ponent of functional competence, 
to theory without application. The 
decline of mathematics was caused 
largely, though not entirely, by the 
“inert,” abstract, seemingly useless 
character of our curriculums, text: 
books, and examinations. 

However, the educators have fall- 
en into an even more serious blun- 
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der. They assume we can have 
branches without the tree itself. All 
attempts to build a mathematical 
program entirely on the basis of 
“life situations” or ‘‘personal needs 
and interests’’ have regularly failed. 
“Mathematics is a system of ideas, 
and must be taught as a system,” 
but no one has ever succeeded in 
organizing the more or less acciden- 
tal “experiences” or alleged needs 
of 30 or more pupils into a system 
coextensive with that of mathe- 
matics. 

If we really desire to have a 
functional two-track program at the 
secondary level, our curriculum 
makers and administrators must be 
prepared to set aside at least two 
years for a course in general mathe- 
matics intended for “the other 85 
percent.” 

This consideration of our major 
impediments would not be com- 
plete without a word about the ap- 
palling arithmetic situation. The 
elementary school can and should 
furnish a dependable foundation in 
arithmetic. Without that kind of 
substructure the entire mathematical 
edifice collapses. That is what is 
happening today. Aside from the 
prevailing educational philosophy 
and a lack of administrative sup- 
port, we-must attribute the under- 
lying causes of the present situation 
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in large measure to the arithmetic 
“experts.” In addition to their 
other blunders, they endorsed the 
most colossal aberration of the 
past 60 years, that of postponing 
arithmetic, all on the basis of al- 
leged findings that were promptly 
discredited by the National Council 
and by competent students of arith- 
metic. 

Finally, almost the sole equip- 
ment of the standard mathematical 
classroom consists of the textbook 
and a box of chalk. Thus, the 
textbook is an all-important factor. 
As textbooks are written to be sold, 
writers pay close attention to the 
current popular trends. Far too 
often our authors are mere fol- 
lowers, not leaders. That is why 
textbooks so often reflect all the 
weaknesses that are troubling us. 


CONCLUSION 


We have looked at a picture of 
a battle between two sharply con- 
trasting positions regarding the ed- 
ucational role of mathematics. We 
have a right to expect a reorienta- 
tion on the part of policymakers. 

The battle must go on until 
mathematics is at last accorded 
the place in the educational scheme 
which is in harmony with its cul- 
tural importance and its overwhelm- 
ing significance in the world. 


Owe about 6,000,000 of the nation’s 
145,000,000 persons own stocks and 


bonds 


(not counting U. S. Savings 


Bonds) showing that Americans are not 
as prone to risk their savings in invest- 
ments as had been supposed. 








Pupils Write the Constitution 
for the Student Council 


SIGMUND FOGLER 


In the Elementary School Journal 


W xn the writer took over an 

elementary school principalship, a 
number of children independently 
requested a general student govern- 
ment organization. This proposal 
was presented to the student body 
and was enthusiastically received. 
Qualifications for officers were set, 
plans for a council were made, a 
campaign was conducted, voting 
was held, and the general organiza- 
tion began to function. 

Almost immediately it became 
apparent a body of laws was 
needed, and the president ap- 
pointed a committee to draw up 
such an instrument. 

After months of labor, without 
faculty assistance as they requested, 
the committee reported. The coun- 
cil unanimously rejected this body 
of regulations, feeling that under 
it as many disagreements would ob- 
tain as before. The council decided 
to bring its troubles to the seventh- 
and eighth-year pupils. 

At this session a class of intel- 
lectually gifted children in the 
upper seventh year volunteered, 
through its teacher, to make writ- 
ing a constitution its unit work for 
as long as the task would take. 

They began with an intensive 
study of the United States Constitu- 
tion, which was to be used as a 
model. They discussed the school’s 
regulation needs and interviewed 








Sigmund Fogler is Principal of 
Public School 233, Brooklyn, New 
York. Reported from The Ele. 
mentary School Journal, XLVI 
(April, 1948), 427-31. 
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various staff and student members, 
Committees were designated to 
work on each major division of a 
basic outline. The various commit. 
tees reported, and their contribu. 
tions were whipped into shape by 
the class as a whole. 

At a seventh- and eighth-grade 
assembly and at a separate fifth 
and sixth-grade assembly, the com- 
mittee chairman spoke on the task 
attempted, the work done, and the 
purpose of the meetings. Eight chil- 
dren read different sections of the 
constitution. One pupil acted as sec 
retary. The pupils and teachers were 
invited to make criticisms after each 
section was read. A teacher acted 
as moderator when the discussion 
became lively. Pupils below Grade 
V were not included, as the matters 
were held to be beyond their eas 
and immediate comprehension. 

The seriousness with which the 
reading was done and received, the 
astuteness of the analysis of the mt 
terial, the incisiveness of the log 
when argument was necessary, and 
the maturity of intellectual grasp 0! 
the instrument as a whole would 
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have done credit to any assembly. 
When there was disagreement, the 
secretary and the readers took notes. 
The teachers participated as freely 
as did the pupils. It was announced 
that the class would rewrite the 
constitution in accordance with the 
recommendations made at these 
meetings. 

Some weeks later Grades V 
through VIII were invited to hear 
the final reading of the improved 
draft. The teacher of the intellec- 
tually gifted class took charge. 
Since the students had already had 
an opportunity to make suggestions, 
the only changes necessary were 


" 7 minor. 


The constitution is now as com- 
pletely inclusive of the teachers’ 
and pupils’ desires and needs as is, 
at present, possible. The constitu- 
tio was voted on and accepted by 
the student body, and a mimeo- 
graphed copy has been made avail- 
ible to each school unit for refer- 
ence. 

This school is located in a 
favored community of one- and 
two-family homes. The average 
student intelligence quotient is 106, 
md the average achievement is 
better than normal. The Parent- 
Teachers Association is large and 
ative. Lest it be thought the suc- 
ces of the described undertaking 
wis due to a superior school en- 
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vironment, the writer gives assur- 
ance he knows from personal ex- 
perience that similar success is pos- 
sible in any school which will un- 
dertake such a program. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Certain conclusions may be 
drawn from this experience. In the 
first place, a general organization 
and the body of laws should be the 
outcome of a felt need at the pupil 
level. 

Second, a reservoir of abilities 
can always be found, both in teach- 
ers and in pupils, which may be 
tapped for the achievement of the 
goals set. 

Third, if properly guided, the 
general student body can participate 
at a high level of function in the 
formulation of modes of procedure 
and implementation of ideas. 

Fourth, genuine democratic liv- 
ing is possible at any pupil level. 
The idea that “school is life” ap- 
pears to be an abstraction difficult 
of realization in an elementary 
school. The experience described is 
an indication of one way in which 
a phase of this goal was imple- 
mented. 

Finally, it may be concluded that 
the lives of all, teachers and pupils 
alike, have been enriched by this 
common sharing and solving of a 
problem of mutual concern. 


Onty one out of four students in the United States 
ready to enter medical school was able to gain admittance 
this fall despite the fact that the nation faces an acute 


shortage of doctors. 











Winfield’s Art Program 


JANET RUSSELL 


In the Kansas Teacher 


it STATUE of a youthful Lin- 
coln, by the late sculptor Lorado 
Taft, stands on the stairway land- 
ing of the Winfield, Kansas, High 
School. Tastefully displayed and 
lighted at all times, it serves as a 
reminder of the beginning of Win- 
field’s art program just after the 
superintendent took a course in art 
appreciation from Taft at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago 20 years ago. 
At that time, when Superintendent 
Evans asked Taft for a copy of that 
particular statue for his school, Taft 
declared he would never again per- 
mit one of his statues to be placed 
in an indoor setting in some out- 
of-the-way spot to collect dust. And 
schools were the worst offenders in 
that regard, he added. Superinten- 
dent Evans’ reassurances eventually 
proved effective, and the statue has 
held a place of honor at Winfield 
ever since. 

Now the corridor walls at Win- 
field are adorned with original 
water color and oil paintings, chiefly 
by Kansas artists. The school spends 
an average of $200 a year to ac- 
quire these works. Furthermore, the 
Kansas City art gallery lends the 
school pictures-of-the-month. The 
high school has its own art gallery, 
open during school hours; and 
when traveling art exhibits are on 
display, art classes take over the 
gallery for a couple of days. 
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Janet Russell is a staff writer for 

the Rural Editorial Service, Univer. 

sity of Chicago. Reported from the 

Kansas Teacher, LVI (May, 1948), 
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In addition to drawing and paint. 
ing classes, which begin in elemen. 
tary grades and continue through 
to specialized high-school courses 
in commercial art and design, the 
young people engage in jewelry 
making, leathercraft, silversmithing 
block printing, pottery making, 
weaving, puppet making, and chip 
carving. The equipment for thes 
handicrafts is in a large light room 
with student artwork displayed on 
the pale pastel walls. 

That the Winfield citizenry ha 
a greater than average appreciation 
of art is attested by the steady 
stream of visitors to a school-spon- 
sored art exhibit last summer and 
by the highway approaches to tows, 
for example. The visitor is greeted, 
not by blatant signboards and the 
“ragged edges’’ of town, but by: 
neatly landscaped expanse. Ont 
Kansas art educator says: “The in 
fluence of a constructive art pr0- 
gram over a period of years is tt 
flected in the appearance of the 
town. These Winfield people have 
a sincere pride in the way thei 
community looks.” 
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A Central School Serves Its Community 






Lois CLARK 


In the NEA Journal 


N RIVE into the town of Spen- 
cer, New York, late some August 
evening and you'll find the school- 
house ablaze with lights, and cars 
parked. Surely, you think, some 
local crisis has brought local peo- 
ple to the school in vacation time. 
You ask questions, and you learn 
that when the Spencer Central 
School District was formed from 
several districts, the people felt the 
need of an adequate meeting place. 
Harry Spencer, then principal of 
the school, saw the possibility of 
the people of the area really using 
their school building, and gave ac- 
tive leadership to the idea. 

Glance at last year’s calendar for 
a week, on file in the principal's 
office: 

April 2—A family musicale ar- 
ranged by the school’s music director. 

April 4—Movies run by Finnish 
people from the township for Finnish 
relief, (Spencer has no movie house.) 

April 6—Youth groups planning an 
Easter Sunrise service and breakfast 
at the school. 

April 7—Use of cafeteria facilities 
by a village group for a district dinner 
meeting, the junior class serving the 
dinner to raise money for a trip; 
meeting of the veterans on-the-farm 
training program. 

April 8—Dinner served in the cafe- 
teria by townspeople for the Ro-Ki 
local service club; community boy- 
scout troop installed. 

Of course, teachers often attend 
community affairs, but there is no 
tuling that some faculty member 
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Lois Clark is assistant director of 
Rural Service of the NEA. Re- 
ported from the Journal of the Na- 
tional Education Association, 
XXXVII (May, 1948), 276-77. 
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must be present to represent the 
school or perform special duties. 
Teachers assist school groups in 
sponsoring special activities as the 
family musicale and the hobby 
show. Vocational teachers and the 
music teacher work with the com- 
munity as part of their year-round 
job. Perhaps next year the physical- 
education director will, too. Chief- 
ly, though, teachers attend the gath- 
erings because, as people, they are 
interested. 

Enough janitors are employed so 
that at least one is present when- 
ever the school is in use. He 
officially represents the school and 
offers services as needed. That’s a 
part of his job. 

Applications for use of the build- 
ing are cleared through the princi- 
pal’s office. The simple applica- 
tion form calls for the time, area 
of the building desired, and pur- 
poses of the meeting, and sets forth 
simple rules and responsibilities of 
participating groups. There is no 
smoking or drinking; activities must 
be confined to the part of the build- 
ing requested; damages must be re- 
ported the following day and be 
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paid for by the sponsoring organi- 
zation. No group has had the 
privilege of using the building 
withdrawn. 

Use for commercial purposes is 
refused unless the program is edu- 
cational or entertaining and is 
sponsored by a local organization. 
It is also refused where an issue is 
involved, unless both sides are pre- 
sented. 

But there are other ways in which 
this school and community work as 
one. You find a banker bringing 
his travel films, a personal hobby, 
into the school at appropriate times, 
and groups from the school going 
to the bank to learn at firsthand of 
its role in our economic life. A 
primary class visits the nearby creek 
while winter dominates the land- 
scape, revisits it later to see the 
changes spring has brought. There 
isn’t full school-community inte- 
gration, but there’s a beginning 
here and there. 

Two home-economics teachers 
are employed so that one may de- 
vote part time to individual work 
with homemakers through parent 
groups and home visits. The home- 
making laboratory has equipment 
to lend. Mrs. K. has a big can- 
ning job to do. Can she borrow 
the presure canner? Mrs. S. asks 
for the portable electric sewing ma- 
chine. May Mary take home those 
pastry tubes to decorate a wedding 
cake? 


Farmers and villagers are helped 
to meet many day-to-day problems, 
Furthermore, activities sponsored 
by the school or carried on in the 
building have brought together 
people representing every neighbor. 
hood, every religious group, every 
occupation, every nationality back. 
ground in the community. The 
breaking down of antagonisms is 
undoubtedly a valuable contribu. 
tion. 

Spencer seems to have a manage. 
able plan for using its physical fa. 
cilities. In some form this will 
continue. Over-all planning, now 
somewhat informal, will surely be. 
come more clearly directed. 

This school, however, must look 
beyond the district for help in meet- 
ing some of its needs. Spencer can- 
not well add further staff or many 
new services. And, as in any 
school, there are children with ex- 
ceptional needs—here, too few in 
numbers to receive adequate serv- 
ices. Furthermore, supervisory as- 
sistance is needed if teachers are to 
have the comprehensive leadership 
that Principal John Bills envisions 
for them. 

Spencer School has helped a 
group of neighborhoods grow into 
awareness of themselves as a com- 
munity and has strengthened itself 
as a school. Now Spencer probably 
needs to join forces with other dis- 
tricts to develop certain extended 
services none can offer alone. 
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=* With Education in Washington *=- 


EDUCATION DIGEST WASHINGTON BUREAU 


The Forgotten Driver.—Over the 
ast few years the safety features 
of the school bus have been brought 
toa high level in nearly every state. 
But what about the ‘‘safety fea- 
tures” of the school-bus driver? He 
is the most neglected factor in 
school bus transportation, officials 
in Washington admit. They give 
these ‘‘horrible’’ examples of the 
inadequacy of present regulations: 

In one state, children 14 years 
of age may legally operate school 
buses; 39 states have no maximum 
age for school-bus drivers; 22 states 
prescribe no definite experience 
which a person must have before 
operating a school bus. 

Because of these and other lax- 
ities, school transportation officials 
proposed a nation-wide code of 
standards for school-bus drivers af- 
ter a conference held at Jackson's 
Mill, West Virginia. Its principal 
tequirements: that the bus driver 
be strong enough to handle the bus 
with ease; be free from communi- 
cable disease; have good eyesight 
and hearing; and shall be physically 
examined at least once a year. Most 
important recommendation: that all 
school-bus drivers receive adequate 
instruction and training in their 
duties under carefully administered 
training programs. 

“It was easy to adopt this code in 
principle,” says Robert W. Eaves, 
Secretary of the National Confer- 
ence on School Transportation. 


“We just wonder how many years 
it will take for the various states 
to put it into practice.” 


Nearly Three Billions of Federal 
Funds for Education.—Here comes 
a figure that may surprise those 
who have been saying that Uncle 
Sam does little to aid education 
During the year that ended in June 
1948 the U. S. government con- 
tributed more than 234 billion 
dollars for education in the various 
states. 

Of this huge sum, $2,122,292,- 
000 went for the education and 
training of veterans. 

But Uncle Sam also chipped in 
surplus property for schools and 
colleges worth nearly half a billion. 
In addition, the Treasury paid out 
“regular appropriations” to support 
land-grant colleges ($5,030,000) ; 
agriculture experiment _ stations 
($8,950,000) ; vocational education 
in the public schools ($25,000,- 
000); vocational rehabilitation 
($18,000,000) ; and school lunches 
($54,000,000). Other sums went 
for the schooling of Indians, sala- 
ries of U. S. Office of Education 
experts, and for schools in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and Panama 
Canal Zone. 

P.S. The U. S. government also 
spent $624,000,000 for research in 
the physical sciences, but most of it 
went to the War and Navy Depart- 
ments. 
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Jobs Open.—There is plenty of 
room on top in Washington's edu- 
cational ladder. 

First, the U. S. Commissionership 
of Education, paying $10,000 a 
year, is still vacant and is likely to 
continue without an incumbent for 
many a month. 

Second, the newly created job 
of executive secretary of Chief State 
School Officers is also open. E. B. 
Norton, who held that $12,000 job 
only about 90 days, resigned to 
become president of a state teachers 
college in Alabama. 

Third, the U. S. Civil Service 
Commission is searching for about 
40 educational advisers each pay- 
ing from $7,000 to $9,000 a year. 

The high cost of living, the 
shortage of housing, and the un- 
certainty that the Truman Adminis- 
tration will continue in office are 
discouraging schoolmen from seek- 
ing careers in the nation’s capital. 


Studebaker vs. Ewing vs. Politics. 
—Although the hottest event in 
town is supposed to be the Ewing- 
Studebaker clash, it is leaving edu- 
cational observers in Washington 
pretty cold. One Congressional 
committee, headed by Rep. Keefe, 
has already ‘“‘investigated” the 
dispute between the former U. S. 
Commissioner of Education and his 
erstwhile boss, Oscar Ewing, Fed- 
eral Security Administrator. This 
month a second hearing began on 
the Senate side, under Senator 
Ferguson. 

Just what the Republican-domi- 
nated Congressional Committees 
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ate trying to get at is unclear, 
Basically, the disagreement between 
Studebaker and Ewing is one on 
how to run the Federal Office of 
Education. The Congressional Com. 
mittees had invariably brought in 
the issue of ‘“Communism,’’ because 
allegedly the FSA Administrator 
had censored Studebaker’s speeches 
stressing the need for zeal for de. 
mocracy and exposal of totalitarian 
tactics. 

This being the month and year 
of politics, best guess among ob- 
servers is that the Republicans are 
fishing for facts which would es. 
tablish that Ewing, adviser of 
President Truman, has been lax in 
promoting Americanism in schools. 
And if it could be established that 
a close friend of the President is 
also friendly to left-wing educators, 
that also would please the Repub. 
licans. 

Congressmen, however, are not 
getting to the bottom of the ques- 
tion of greatest interest to educa 
tors. That is—should the U. $. 
Office of Education remain a patt 
of a larger agency where it might 
fall under the thumb of a political 
appointee? Or, should it become 
an independent unit governed by 
an independent board of prominent 
citizens ? 


EPC Reconstructed.—There is 
now a new, reconstructed Educa- 
tional Policies Commision. This 
powerful group of educational 
thinkers shed its ex-officio, big- 
name members (who didn’t con- 
tribute much in the past) and in 
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place appointed educators from the 
working classroom teachers, ele- 
mentary principals, secondary prin- 
cipals, and higher education. 

At its last meeting the E. P. C. 
named John K. Norton, Columbia 
University, as its chairman and 
James Spinning, Rochester, N. Y., 
superintendent, as its vice-chair- 
man. 

With this new blood-and-muscle 
set up, the E. P. C. decided to tackle 
two problems: 

A study of the moral and spirit- 
ual values in schools — designed 
to refute the charge that the pub- 
lic schools are godless; and a study 
of the role of the schools during 
the present international tensions— 
which will deal with what the 
schools should teach in cold-war 
time. 


Washington Requests.—These 
seven government agencies and de- 
partments have messages or words 
for American educators this month: 

The Navy Department would 
like educators to encourage high- 
school graduates to take part in the 
examinations for Naval officer se- 
lection and training. Boys selected 
for Naval training will receive a 
four-year college education paid 
for by the U. S. government. Pre- 
liminary tests for this — the largest 
single scholarship program in the 
country financed by the government 
— will be held on December 11, 
1948, 

The War Assets Administration 
wants to dispose of $175,00 worth 
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of game room and athletic equip- 
ment to schools and recreation 
groups. Bulk of the surplus con- 
sists of dart, backgammon, checker, 
and parchesi games. 

The Federal Communications 
Commission urges colleges and uni- 
versities to install more ‘‘gas-pipe”’ 
radio on their campuses. This type 
of low-power broadcasting system 
may be constructed on any campus 
at a cost of $1,000 to $4,000, 
cheaper than regular radio facilities. 

The Federal Works Agency 
says that schools which had ob- 
tained surplus property for veter- 
ans’ instruction may sell items 
which had become damaged, worn 
out, or have outlived their useful- 
ness. 

The Library of Congress says 
that the long-playing, ‘‘micro- 
groove” phonograph record can be 
a powerful aid to learning. Records 
play up to 45 minutes, and can 
reproduce a full lesson, long poems, 
short-stories, or detailed analyses 
of musical compositions. The Li- 
brary is using the records in its 
education-for-the-blind program. 

The State Department says it will 
not avoid student and teacher ex- 
changes with Communist-domi- 
nated countries and will do its ut- 
most to try to encourage them. 

The Commerce Department re- 
counted our illiterates, found only 
2,800,000 persons over 14 years 
of age (2.7 percent of the popula- 
tion) who could not read or write. 
A good record, considering that 
20 percent of the population was 
unlettered in 1870. 





CHANGES IN SUPERINTENDENTS: 


Newly appointed assistant superin- 
tendents in Boston, Mass., schools are 
Gerald F, Coughlin, formerly head- 
master, Roslindale High School, Bos- 
ton, and D, Leo Daley, formerly of 
the Boston Technical High School. 

J. Harry Adams, assistant superin- 
tendent in the Schenectady, N. Y., 
schools has been named to succeed 
Abel Hanson as superintendent of the 
Elizabeth, N. J., schools. Dr. Hanson 
has been named chief executive, 
Teachers College Section, Columbia 
University Development Plan. 

The new superintendent of the 
Ocean City, N. J., schools is Harold 
A. Shaterian, former superintendent 
at Milford, Del. 

Succeeding G. L. H. Johnson as 
superintendent of the Danville, Va., 
schools is O, T. Bonner, who has been 
assistant superintendent. 

M. C. Lefler retired recently as head 
of the Lincoln, Neb., schools, a post 
he had occupied for 28 years. 

The new superintendent at Okla- 
homa City, Okla., is Fred W. Hosler, 
head of the Allentown, Pa., public 
schools. 

Clarence L. Jordan has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Wau- 
kegan Township, Ill., High School. 
He succeeds the acting superintendent, 
Clarence E. Prichard. 

Succeeding C. J. W. Luttrell as 
head of the Lorain, Ohio, system is 
Cyril M. Woolcock, formerly of Royal 
Oak, Mich. The former is now acting 
head of the education department at 
Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea, Ohio. 

The new superintendent at Spring- 
field, Ohio, is E. E. Holt, formerly 
head of schools in Marion, Ohio. Mr. 
Holt is being succeeded at Marion by 
Lester L. Dickey. 

Terry Wickham, now president of 
Heidelberg College, Tiffin, Ohio, has 
been succeeded as superintendent at 
Hamilton, Ohio by Walter S. Crew- 


son. 
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COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES: 
The Very Reverend John A, OQ. 


Brien, S. J, has been appointed presi. 


dent of College of the Holy Cross, 
Worcester, Mass., succeeding the Very 
Reverend William J. Healy, S. J. 

Asahel D. Woodruff will become 
dean and professor of psychology and 
education, Gradute School, Brigham 
Young University, Provo, Utah, on 
January 1. 

Harry S. Ganders, dean, School of 
Education, and acting dean of the 
Graduate School, Syracuse, N, Y, 
University, has been granted a leave 
in order to lecture this term in Eng. 
land. C. W. Hunnicutt, professor of 
elementary education, is acting dean 
in his absence. 

The new president of Teachers Col- 
lege of the City of Boston is William 
F. Looney, headmaster, High School 
of Commerce, Boston. He succeeds 
the late William H. J. Kennedy, 

E. B. Norton, executive secretary of 
the National Council of Chief State 
School Officers, has been named to 
the presidency of Florence, Ala., State 
Teachers College. He succeeds the 
late J. A. Keller. 


OTHER CHANGES: 

Recently appointed as _ executive 
secretary of the Nevada State Edu. 
cational Association was Emile Geze 
lin. 

Robert D. Bole has been appointed 
as first research director of the New 
Jersey Education Association. 

The new director of the Missouri 
State Training Schools is Wendell E. 
Sears, former director of field service 
for the Iowa Education Association, 
Des Moines. 

The former Kentucky state superia- 
tendent of education, John W. Brook 
er, has been named executive secre 
tary of the Kentucky Education As 
sociation, succeeding W. P. King, 
who, retired. 

Newly appointed executive secre 
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tary of the Wyoming Education Asso- 
cation is Karl F. Winchell, principal 
of the Cheyenne, Wyo., High School. 

Herbert S. Conrad has been named 
as chief of the research and statistical 
service of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. He was formerly on the staff of 
the College Entrance Examination 
Board. 

Recently named to the following 
staff positions in the National Educa- 
tion Association were: Robert H. 
Carleton, executive secretary of the 
National Science Teachers Associa- 
tion; Mrs. Wilda Freebern Faust, na- 
tional secretary of Future Teachers of 
America; Charles O. Fitzwater, as- 
sistant director, Rural Service Divi- 
sion; Mary E. Titus, legislative-federal 
relations division, and Carl A. Troest- 
ef, executive secretary of the Ameri- 
can Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation. 

Shirley Cooper has resigned as as- 
sistant director of rural service divi- 
sion of the NEA to accept an ap- 
pointment as associate professor in 
charge of rural education, School of 
Education and College of Agriculture, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wis. 


RECENT DEATHS: 


Ruth F. Benedict, professor of an- 
thropology, Columbia University. 


Dependent Children and Federal 
Aid 

MAJOR recommendation of a lay- 
man’s committee to study programs 
of public assistance in social securi- 
ty is that ‘the federal government’s 
responsibility for aid to dependent 
children should be, made compar- 
able to the responsibility it has as- 
sumed for old-age assistance and 
aid to the blind.” Appointed by 
the United States Senate, the com- 
mittee recommended in its report 
that aid to dependents be materi- 
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ally increased. It pointed out that 
payments by the federal government 
were $19.05 per month, per person 
receiving old-age benefits, and only 
$6.92 per month, per person re- 
ceiving aid for dependents. The 
latter figure included payments to 
both the adult and dependent in 
each family unit. 


Governors’ Conference Study 
CHIEF executives of nine states, 
comprising the Executive Commit- 
tee of the national Governors’ Con- 
ference, have drawn up plans for 
a study of education in the 48 states. 
The study was authorized by the 
Conference in its 1948 meeting in 
New Hampshire at which time de- 
tails of the projected study were 
left to the Executive Committee. 
At the New Hampshire confer- 
ence the following significant reso- 
lution was passed unanimously: 
“Since the education of the youth 
of the land is one of the fundamen- 
tal duties of government and since 
the provision of adequate and ef- 
ficient machinery for that purpose 
is one of the principal costs of 
government, therefore the Gover- 
nors’ Conference hereby requests the 
Council of State Governments to 
conduct a study and compile a re- 
port on the systems of education 
in the various states for the infor- 
mation of the Governors and Legis- 
latures of the several states, the 
scope of the study to be deter- 
mined by the Executive Committee 
of the Governor’s Conference.” 
The report is expected to be 
ready for publication in December, 




















































1948. It is understood that many 
of the governors will use the find- 
ings of this study as a basis for 
their annual messages to the 1949 
sessions of their respective legis- 
latures. 


Germans Get Educational Mate- 
rials 
A REPORT from officials of Military 
Government of occupied Germany 
to the State Department states that 
considerable aid has been given in 
recent months through educational 
materials sent from this country 
to the campaign by the occupying 
authorities to educate the Germans 
to an appreciation of democracy. 

Approximately 400 tons of 
books, periodicals, and pamphlets 
have been delivered to Ger- 
man addresses in all zones spec- 
ified by donor organizations here. 
Most of this has been sent from 
the Smithsonian Institute and the 
American Library Association. 
About 160 tons of medical books 
and other publications have been 
sent for use in German schools and 
institutional libraries. Films of 
educational value are being sent to 
the U. S. zone, and, through the 
Reorientation Branch, 500 16mm 
projectors ate being distributed. 
School books and general publica- 
tions are being gathered in North 
Carolina for shipment to the late 
enemy. It is expected that 1,000,- 
000 will be eventually sent abroad 
through the North Carolina cam- 
paign, “The Tar Heel Book Collec- 
tion.” 

The Association for Childhood 
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Education has collaborated by in. 
augurating a program in which 
each of the nine zones in the U. S, 
occupation area is adopted by a dis. 
trict of the ACE here. Each unit 
of the Federated Women’s Clubs 
of America has adopted a German 
elementary school to which it also 
will send educational materials. 


College by Air? 

THE University of Louisville and 
radio station WHAS began this 
summer a broadcast series by which 
it is posible for listeners to earn 
college credit. ‘The College by 
Radio” series is believed to be 
the first college course broadcast 
on a standard, commercial station. 
Louisville president, John W. Tay- 
lor, told the radio audience in a 
speech initiating the course: “If 
education is to reach all of the 
people who would profit by it 
today, the only way it can be done, 
in my opinion, is to take college 
courses into the neighborhoods and 
homes by means of radio-assisted 
correspondence courses.” The Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company 1s 
working with the university on the 
project and is looking for other in- 
stitutions to affiliate with the ex- 
periment. 


Some Recent Publications 

Your School District. A study of 
district reorganization in seven 
states with lessons for the en- 
tire country. Published by the 
Department of Rural Education, 
NEA. $2.00. 

Physical Layout, Equipment and 
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Supplies for Business Education, A 


yearbook for schoolmen who wish 
to provide modern facilities for 
business and office-practice edu- 
cation. Published by the Na- 
tional Business Teachers Associa- 
tion. $3.00. 


Making Democracy Work and 


Grow. Practical suggestions for 
students, teachers, and adminis- 
trators who wish to improve cit- 
izenship education. Published 
by the U.S. Office of Education. 
Free. 


Monthly List of Russian Accessions. 


Provides a clue to what is being 
written on education, social 
sciences, history, and philosophy 
among the Soviets. This is 
useful to the growing list of 
institutions offering Russian 
studies. Prepared by the Library 
of Congress. $2.00 per year. 


Budgeting for Security. A pam- 


phlet which may be used as a 
supplement to the study of arith- 
metic, mathematics, home eco- 
nomics, social studies, and busi- 
ness education or in an independ- 
ent course of study in budget- 
ing. Published by the Treasury 
Department. Free. Grades 6-12. 


Teaching Mathematics through 


School Savings. A pamphlet de- 
signed to enable the mathematics 
teacher to correlate the savings 
habit with functional mathe- 
matics. The emphasis is on safe 
investing through Savings Bonds 
and Stamps. Published by the 
Treasury Department. Free. 
Grades 7-9. 


School Bus Maintenance. A guide 


to assist school administrators in 
planning and improving bus 
maintenance programs. - Empha- 
sis is on providing for health 
and safety, efficient service, and 
lowered costs. Published by the 
U. S. Office of Education. May 
be secured for fifteen cents by 
writing to the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. Ask for Bulletin 1948, 
No. 2. 

1948 Student Council Handbook. 
A publication intended for the 
use of student councils, their 
sponsors, and high-school ad- 
ministrators. Will be sent free 
to any member of the National 
Association of Student Councils, 
1201 Sixteenth St., NW, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. $1.00 to all 
others. 

Technical Handbook. A directory 
of approved technical institutes 
in the U. S. Pp. 48. 

Directory of Approved Private Bus- 
iness Schools. Pp. 48. 

Home Study Blue Book. A directory 
of approved correspondence 
schools. Pp. 32. All three of 
these booklets may be secured 
without charge from the National 
Council of Business Schools, 839 
Seventeenth St. NW, Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 

Note. The National Geographic 
Society has announced that it has 
resumed publication of the 
Geographic School Bulletins. 
There will be 30 weekly issues 
in the 1948-49 volume. Sub- 
scription price is 25 cents, 
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DATEs OF THE MONTH: 

November 7-13, American Edu- 
cation Week. 

November 25-27, National 
Council for the Social Studies, Chi- 
cago, III. 

November 25-27, National 
Council of Teachers of English, 
Chicago, III. 

November 29-December 4, 
American Vocational Association, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

DATES OF THE COMING MONTHS: 

December 3-6, Chief State 
School Officers, Madison, Wis. 

February 13-16, Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment, New York City. 

February 20-23, Regional Con- 
ference, American Association of 
School Administrators, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 


February 26-March 2, National 
Association of Secondary-Schoo| 
Principals, Chicago, III. 

February 27-March 2, Regional 
Conference, American Association 
of School Administrators, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

February 28-March 2, Depart. 
ment of Rural Education, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

March 27-30, Regional Confer. 


ence, American Association of 
School Administrators, Philadel. 
phia, Pa. 


March 31-April 2, Mid-West 
Conference on Higher Education, 
Chicago, III. 

April 4-7, National Conference 
on Higher Education, Chicago, Ill. 

April 19-22, American Associa- 
tion of Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, Boston, Mass. 
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=== New Books 


General Education in the Social 
Studies. Albert William Levi. 
Washington, D. C.: American 
Council on Education, 1948. 336 


pp. $3.50. 


This account of a project spon- 
sored by the American Council on 
Education concerns the attempt by a 
number of colleges to arrive coopera- 
tively at some general agreement as 
to the content and organization of a 
well-integrated program of social 
studies in general education. The aims 
of the project were to examine the 
attitudes of students in the several 
colleges against the aims of general 
education and to improve the educa- 
tional practice in those areas where 
it was thought social attitudes were 
not conforming to the needs of the 
individual and the community. Part I 
outlines the problems of the social 
studies in general education. Part II 
is an account of the beginning of the 
study by the committee selected by 
the Council, Part III is concerned 
with the special problems which the 
second World War brought to the so- 
cial-studies area, Part IV contains the 
committee’s discussion of the aims of 
social studies in general education 
and its suggestions for content and 
organization of a two-year course for 
colleges. 


Audio-Visual Techniques. Anna 
Curtis Chandler and Irene F. 
Cypher. New York: Noble and 
Noble, 1948. 252 pp. $3.50. 


This work, the full title of which is 
Audio-Visual Techniques for Enrich- 
ment of the Curriculum, does not re- 
strict its suggestions concerning the 
use of the audio-visual techniques to 
any level of schooling. The authors 
feel that the field of adult education 
can be as much enriched by the tech- 
hiques as can the elementary and sec- 
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ondary education fields. The aids sug- 
gested range from filmstrips to tele- 
vision and from museum trips to ta- 
bleaux. There is an historical sketch 
of the rise of the audio-visual tech- 
niques in modern education, espe- 
cially during and after World War II. 
Ways and means in which the student 
of today and tomorrow may be helped 
toward world citizenship through 
these techniques are discussed. The 
value of the museum trip and of 
other means whereby verbalism may 
be dispensed with in favor of three- 
dimensional evidence is presented. The 
uses to which the latest developments 
in the fields of mass communication 
can be put in audio-visual educating 
are pointed out. There is an excellent 
section entitled “Where to Obtain 
Help” which lists the agencies, ref- 
erences, supply centers, and cooperat- 
ing museums to which the teacher 
may turn for aid in starting or ex- 
panding audio-visual programs. Also 
included is a glossary of terms in 
use in the field of audio-visual aids. 


Youth-Serving Organizations. 
M. M. Chambers. Washington, 
D. C.: The American Council on 
Education, 1948 (third edition). 
158 pp. $3.00. 


A complete, up-to-date list of organi- 
zations and agencies dealing with youth, 
including data as to membership, activ- 
ities, publications, staff, and finances of 
some 250 organizations operating on a 
national scale. Organizations are classi- 
fied as follows: general character-build- 
ing organizations for youth; Protestant 
religious organizations; Catholic organi- 
zations; Jewish organizations; student 
associations; organizations for research 
and social planning; political, labor, and 
veterans’ organizations; agricultural and 
rural-life organizations; Negro and in- 
terracial organizations; service clubs of 
business and professional women; edu- 
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cational associations; guidance, person- 
nel, and employment organizations; asso- 
ciations for recreation and conservation; 
health and safety organizations; organi- 
zations in the field of social work; child- 
welfare associations; organizations serv- 
ing handicapped youth; associations 
advocating consumers’ cooperation, tem- 
perance, humane education, and _inter- 
national organization. 


Wartime College Training Pro- 
grams of the Armed Services. 
Henry C. Herge. Washington, 
D. C.: American Council on Ed- 
ucation, 1948. 214 pp. $3.00. 
This is an account of the numerous 

emergency training programs which 

the colleges and universities admin- 
istered for the armed services during 
and immediately following the war. 

It is one of the publications of the 

Commission on Implications of 

Armed Forces Educational Programs 

which was sponsored by the Amer- 

ican Council on Education. The bulk 
of the text concerns the best known 
portions of the higher educational 
programs of the armed services, Navy 
V-12 and the Army Specialized Train- 
ing Program (ASTP). However, there 
are accounts of other important con- 
tributions by colleges and universities 
to. the training of young men and 
women for the army, navy and marine 
corps. Part I, The Wartime College 

Training Programs of the Armed 

Forces, is descriptive of the initia- 

tion and history of the various pro- 

grams. Part II, Selected Aspects of 

Higher Education Affected by the 

War, is an account of certain prob- 

lems faced by the institutions on as- 

suming training obligations for the 
services. 


The Prelude with a Selection of the 


Shorter Poems and Sonnets. Wil- 
liam Wordsworth. 65c. 
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Ghosts, The Wild Duck, An Ey. 
emy of the People. Henrik Ib. 
sen. 65c. 

Dead Souls. Nikolai Gogol. 65¢, 

Moby Dick. Herman Melville. 75¢, 

The Mayor of Casterbridge. Thom- 
as Hardy. 50c. 
The above classics have been pub! 

lished by the Rinehart Co.. New 

York City, in paper-bound editions 

for school use. Most of them contain 


introductions by literary authorities 
and biographical notes on the author, 


OTHER MATERIALS RECEIVED: 

English Workshop, Grade Nine. John 
E. Warriner, et al. New York: Har. 
court, Brace & Co., 1948. 203 pp, 
$.88. 

English Workshop, Grade Ten. Joseph 
C. Blumenthal, et al. 187 pp. $.88, 
Two workbooks, each with grammar, 

usage and spelling exercises suitable to 

the grades indicated in the title. 

How the People of the Andes Live. A 
Maryknoll Teacher Aid. Maryknoll 
Postoffice, N. Y.: Maryknoll Book 
shelf, publishers. $1.50. 

A study unit in the series on peoples 
of the world. Folder contains material 
for teachers and pupils. 

At Work in the Kitchen. Lauretta L 
Wieland. Scranton, Pa.; International 
Textbook Co., 1948. 129 pp. $1.50. 
A kitchen practice text for use im 

home economics classes or at home. Il 

lustrated with eye-catching sketches by 

the author. 

Modern Dance in Education, Ruth 
Whitney Jones and Margaret De 
Haan. New York: Bureau of Publi 
cations, Teachers College, New York, 
1947. 88 pp. $1.35. 

An account of the rise of modem 
dance to acceptance in education, with 
descriptions, sketches, and diagrams 
modern dance techniques. 








